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mi^/ht  dive  o  nhort  hint  to  an  impartial  wrUer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  JiU^  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  i 
of  teHing  unbiassed  triM,  let  htm  pr^laim  war  wUh  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  It  he  te^ 
men,  theg  fall  tipcm  him  with  thf  tron  ImivU  of  the  law;  ^f  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  ) 
im  with  iUuHtl^r •  But  (/^  he  t^jutua  truths  M  expect  martyrdom  oa  both  $ide$^  and  ihtn  he  may  go  on  fearle$$t 


Bismarck  conld  have  anticipated ;  and,  if  a  day  of  ven« 
geance  mast  be  looked  for,  the  aggressor  has  been  utterly 
crippled  for  the  present.  But  the  defeat  of  French  Im¬ 
perialism  has  been  bought  by  the  establishment  of  German 
Imperialism,  and,  in  spite  of  the  gratulations  of  the 
Emperor  William  at  the  closing  of  the  Reichsrath  on 
Thursday,  and  the  cheers  with  which  they  were  greeted, 
there  is  small  ground  for  hope  that  the  internal  well¬ 
being  of  Germany,  or  the  interests  of  other  nations,  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  change  that  has  been  effected.  The 
welding  together  of  the  fragments  into  which  the  German 
people  have  so  long  been  broken  up  is  a  good  thing  in 
itself,  and  ought  to  lead  to  great  good  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  But  the  groat  good  is  not  yet  within  sight. 
At  present  we  find  nothing  better  than  a  weakening  of 
some  minor  tyrannies  in  order  that  a  larger  tyranny 
may  be  strengthened.  The  Junker-Kdnig  is  now  a 
Junker- Kaiser,  better  able  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron 
over  his  extended  dominions  than  he  was  over  the  ter¬ 
ritories  that  formerly  appertained  to  him.  Every 
recent  increase  of  the  Hohenzollem  power  has  been 
an  increase  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth,  and  the 
triumph  of  German  Liberalism  seems,  at  best,  as  far 
off*  as  ever.  There  was  no  promise  for  it  in  the  festivities 
of  yesterday.  Prussian  soldiership  was  always  too  feudal 
to  be  relied  upon  as  a  system  useful  for  anything  more  than 
the  defence  of  the  nation  against  foreign  assailants.  It 
has  proved  itself  excellently  adapted  for  that,  and,  in 
doing  so,  it  has  shown  how  serviceable  it  can  be  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  schemes  of  the  master-mind  that  sways  it. 
The  German  soldiers,  proud  of  their  Sovereign  and  his 
advisers,  are  too  likely  to  submit  themselves  entirely  to 
the  authority  that  has  led  them  into  so  much  triumph ; 
and,  if  the  vast  multitudes  of  men  trained  for  fighting 
can  thus  be  converted  into  a  military  caste,  they  will 
form  a  terrible  engine  for  any  work  of  outside  aggression 
or  of  inside  tyranny  that  their  Caesar  may  set  his  heart 
upon.  French  Imperialism,  a  body  with  head  of  iron 
but  with  limbs  of  clay,  wrought  mischief  enough  to 
France  and  Europe.  What  mischief  may  not  German 
Imperialism,  iron  from  crown  to  toe,  cause  to  Germany, 
and  to  Europe  ? 

And  what  of  France  ?  There,  if  Imperialism,  as 
personified  in  the  Napoleons,  is  overthrown,  the.  evil 
genius  of  Imperialism,  as  it  has  existed  in  various  shapes 
since  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze,  seems  to  be  yet  alive. 
A  true  Republic,  far  truer  than  that  of  Rob^pierre’s 
time,  may  grow  out  of  the  sham  Republic  that  now  has 
M.  Thiers  for  its  head,  and  even  M.  Thiers  himself  may, 
purposely  or  unwittingly,  help  to  develope  it.  There  is 
hope,  if  only  a  slender  one,  of  that  happy  result.  But 
the  hope  is  darkened  by  such  a  display  as  that  planned 
for  to-morrow.  The  great  curse  of  France  all  along  has 
been  its  soldiery.  Any  leader  who  has  contrived  to  win 
the  army  to  his  side,  has  been  able  to  rule  the  whole 
country,  and  every  ruler  in  turn  has  employed  the  ai'my 
to  amuse  or  to  browbeat  the  rest  of  the  people.  The 
French  army,  if  it  has  lately  received  unparalleled  dis¬ 
grace,  has  more  recently  shown  itself  competent  to 
achieve  a  triumph  more  disgraceful  than  its  defeats  at 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan.  If  to-morrow’s  review  bode.s 
anything,  it  bodes  fresh  misery  to  a  nation  already  in  tho. 
depths  of  miseiy. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


the  peace  CELEBRATIONS. 

Yesterday  the  German  troops  were  to  make  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Berlin,  in  honour  of  their  success  in  the  war 
with  France,  which  was  begun  just  eleven  months  ago. 
To-morrow  the  remnants  of  the  French  army,  most  of 
them  brought  back  from  German  prisons  in  order  that 
they  might  be  employed  in  quelling  the  insurrection  of 
the  Paris  Communists,  are  to  be  pompously  reviewed 
at  liongchamps,  in  token  that  the  troubles  of  the 
shattered  nation  are  over,  and  that  it  hopes  now  to  enter 
on  a  new  career  of  prosperity.  The  contrast  between 
these  two  peace  celebrations  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 
In  Berlin  there  is  joy,  alloyed  only  by  the  thought  that 
so  many  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  went  out  to  fight  have 
never  returned,  or  came  home  only  to  be  buried.  In 
Paris,  the  proverbial  light-heartedness  of  the  spectators 
must  surpass  itself  if  there  is  any  joy  in  the  sight  of 
those  twelve  myriads  of  men,  relics  of  a  force  three  times 
as  great,  whose  noblest  boast  can  be  that,  defeated, 
donbtless  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  in  the  unjust  war  of 
aggression  on  which  they  were  at  first  employed,  they 
have  triumphed  in  a  more  unjust  war  on  their  own  kins¬ 
men.  If  we  must  look  on  at  the  triumph  of  the  Germans 
with  something  of  a  shudder  at  the  thought  that  modern 
civilisation  can  still  find  no  better  way  of  helping  one 
nation  to  hold  its  own.  against  another  than  in  repetition 
of  the  brutalities  of  warfare,  which,  if  there  is  any  worth 
in  creeds,  ought  to  have  been  done  away  with  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  we  can  only  regard  the  sight  that  is  pre* 
pared  for  the  Frenchmen  now  in  Paris  as  a  needless 
exhibition  of  the  country’s  degptkdation,  or,  if  needful, 
necessary  as  a  part  of  that  system  by  which  it  has  already 
been  degraded  more  than  enough.  If  there  is  a  bad 
reason  for  the  Berlin  show,  in  the  desire  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  strength  of  Germany,  there  is  a  good 
reason,  in  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  men  who  have 
fought  BO  bravely,  and  to  pay  them  in  coin  most 
welcome  to  a  soldier’s  heart,  the  thanks  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  for  the  work  he  has  done  for  them.  But 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  the  Paris  show.  The 
only  purpose  it  can  serve  is  in  reminding  the  citizens  of 
we  capital  and  the  people  of  the  provinces  that,  if 
Frtnch  soldiership  is  not  strong  enough  for  foreign  war, 
w  18  at  any  rate  equal  to  the  suppression  of  native  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  power  which  has  a  military  caste  at  its  dis- 
psal.  “  Sw,”  says  the  Emperor  William,  in  effect,  to 
IS  subjects,  “  what  I  can  do  for  you,  if  an  enemy  at- 
«  ^  your  peace  and  spoil  your  homes.” 

“  effect,  to  his  fellow-citizens, 

w  at  I  can  do  to  you  if  you  attempt  to  disturb  the 
being  made  for  your  subjection  to 
e  ominant  authority.”  Truly  there  will  be  nothing 
^joiw  over  in  Longchamps  to  -morrow, 
vlv  ™iich  we  may  sympathise  in  the  thanks- 

? .  ^^®  people  at  tneir  deliverance  from 
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THE  LORDS  ON  THE  WASHINGTON  TREATY. 


The  House  of  Lords  did  not  divide  on  Earl  Russell’s 
motion  last  Monday  evening.  It  was  not  prepared  to 
advise  the  Queen  to  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty  from 
which  she  could  not,  without  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith, 
withdraw,  A  very  interesting  debate,  however,  arose 
out  of  the  motion.  Not  merely  the  special  topic  sug¬ 
gested  by  Earl  Russell,  but  the  whole  scope  of  the  treaty 
was  discussed.  The  general  burden  of  complaint  from 
the  Opposition  was  that  the  Commissioners  had  made  a 
bad  bargain  for  us.  On  one  point  there  will  bo  little 
diflerence  of  opinion.  Earl  Granville  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  claims  of  the  Canadians,  for  losses  through 
the  Fenian  raids,  were  not  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
Americans  were  firm,  they  declined  to  allow  their  con¬ 
duct  to  be  questioned,  and  would  have  preferre3  to  let 
the  negotiations  fall  through.  They  had  one  excuse, 
certainly :  our  Government  had  never  formally  made  any 
complaint  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Fenian  raids 
were  not  really  included  in  the  disputes  between  the  two 
countries.  If  our  Government  had,  at  the  last  moment, 
insisted  upon  those  claims,  and  had  broken  through  the 
negotiations,  we  think,  considering  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  generally,  it  would  have  been  straining  at  a  gnat 
after  swallowing  a  camel.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  profound  regret  that  the  Canadian  claims  were  not 
referred  to  arbitration,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  sum  of  money  Canada  would  have  gained  by  substan¬ 
tiating  her  demands,  but  on  account  of  the  general  principle 
that  no  Government  ought  to  decide  a  question  in  its 
own  favour,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  for  fair  arbi¬ 
tration.  Earl  Russell,  when  at  the  Foreign  Office,  made 
a  great  blunder  in  refusing  to  submit  all  the  demands  of 
the  United  States,  even  the  most  extravagant,  to  com¬ 
petent  arbitrators.  His  policy  implied  that  nothing  was 
to  be  referred  to  arbitration  unless  a  primd  facie  case 
was  first  made  out,  so  that  a  Government  could  not  go 
to  arbitration  without  almost  admitting  that  it  was 
wrong.  The  Americans  may  now  quote  that  precedent, 
and  deny  that  there  is  the  least  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
pretending  that]  they  neglected  their  duty  to  Canada. 
Arbitration  will  never  be  generally  resorted  to,  if  it  is  to 
bo  confined  to  cases  where  a  Government  says,  “We 
are  not  sure  we  are  right,  and  wo  shall  go  into  arbitra- 
tration.”  Much  more  ought  a  Government  to  say,  “  We 
are  quite  sure  we  are  right,  and  we  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  prove  our  innocence  before  any  impartial  tribunal.” 

The  only  plea  that  would  justify  the  American 
Government  in  refusing  to  submit  the  Fenian  raids  to 
arbitration  is  wanting,  because  there  is  no  question  of 
the  duty  of  a  Government  to  prevent  its  territory  being 
made  the  basis  of  hostile  incursion  upon  a  friendly 
neighbour ;  the  only  question  is  whether  the  American 
Government  came  up  to,  or  fell  short  of,  its  duty.  A 
Government  may  fairly  refuse  to  arbitrators  the  power  of 
making  international  laws,  and  imposing  international 
duties  upon  it;  but,  when  the  law  is  recognised  and 
admitted,  and  the  dispute  is  only  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  it, 
then  arbitration  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  mode  of  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  makes  international 
laws  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made,  by  the 
consent  of  the  parties ;  and  no  nation  will,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  abnegate  its  sovereign  prerogative  of  determining 
the  rules  by  which  it  shall  be  bound  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nations.  Wo  may  have  an  international  judicial 
tribunal,  but  we  cannot  look  for  an  international  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly.  Such  an  assembly  would  imply  the 
surrender  of  that  autonomy  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
existing  relations  of  States,  and  for  such  a  step  the 
world  is  not  yet  prepared. 

The  complaint  in  Earl  Russell’s  motion  was  that  the 
Government  should  have  consented  to  measure  its  respon¬ 
sibility  by  the  rules  that  it  tliinks  ought  to  have  been 
in  force,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  refused  to  be  bound 
^  any  rules  except  such  as  were  at  the  time  obligatory. 
This  argument  was  put  by  Lord  Cairns  with  great  force. 
The  Treaty  of  Washington  requires  neutrals  to  exercise 
“  due  diligence  ”  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vessels  intended 
to  cruise  against  a  fnendly  Power.  But  what  is  implied 


by  “  due  diligence  ?”  Suppose  the  Government  exercised 
aU  the  powers  that  it  possessed,  and  these  powers 
insufficient  for  t^he  purpose,  has  it  been  negligent  from 
this  point  of  view  of  international  law  ?  It  must  be 
remarked  that  a  government  cannot  excuse  itself  fop  tb 
breach  of  international  duty  by  the  allegation  that  iu 
municipal  law  was  deficient,  and  consequently  th 
British  Government  consents  to  be  respon^ble  for  acts 
which  at  the  time,  in  1864,  it  had  not  the  means  of  nro- 
venting.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  when  we 
assume  that  our  duty  was  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama^  we  also  assume  that  our  municipal  law  would 
have  enabled  us  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  future,  for  the  act  passed  last  year  to  amend  our 
municipal  law  gives  the  Government  sufficient  power  to 
fulfil  even  the  new  duties  created  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  The  old  law  was  full  of  the  pedantry  of 
evidence.  .  The  Government  was  not  to  seize  a  ship 
until  it  had  procured  such  evidence  as  would  suffice  to 
procure  her  condemnation.  If  the  same  rule  .were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  criminal  law,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for 
burglars.  If  no  man  were  arrested  until  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  justify  a  magistrate  in  committing  him 
for  trial,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  bring  a  criminal  to  justice.  Suspicion  is  enough 
for  arrest  and  examination  ;  discussion  as  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  comes  soon  enough  when  the  case  is  ripe  for 
trial. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  force  of  Lord  Cairns’s 
argument,  it  really  does  not  add  to  the  case  put  by  Earl 
Russell,  that  the  Government  should  not  submit  to  he 
judged  by  an  ex  post  facto  law.  It  is  universally  argued 
that  ex  post  facto  legislation  is  an  evil  and  a  snare,  hut 
the  evil  is  one  of  degree,  and  has  in  this  case  been 
unduly  exaggerated.  One  obvious  circumstance,  which 
entirely  alters  the  complexion  of  the  case,  is  that  the 
rule  is  enacted  with  the  free  consent  of  our  Government. 
It  may  have  been  wrong  to  try  Lord  Strafford  by  laws 
made  for  the  occasion  ;  but  suppose  Lord  Strafford  had 
consented  to  abide  by  the  new  rules,  where  would  have 
been  the  iiyustice  ?  The  analogy  of  ex  post  facto  legis¬ 
lation  is  misleading.  The  real  analogy  is  when  a  man 
fulfils  a  moral  obligation  beyond  that  which  the  law  com¬ 
pels.  The  position  of  our  Government  is  simply  this:  “We 
assert  sti*ongly,  and  by  your  silence  you  admit,  that  we 
were  not  obliged  by  the  general  understanding  among 
nations  to  do  so  much  as  we  think  it  is  expedient  shodd 
be  done  ;  but  we  waive .  our  strict  legal  rights,  we  wish 
our  conduct  to  be  measui*ed,  not  by  what  you  could  in 
strictness  demand,  but  what  we  think  in  equity  ou^ht  to 
have  been  freely  rendered,  and,  as  a  pledg^  of  our  sincere 
conviction  in  the  laws  to  which  we  invite  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  civilised  nations,  we  are  willing  to  have  our 
responsibility  measured  by  the  new  and  better 
There  is  nothing  in  such  an  attitude  to  shake  the  credit 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  treaty  has 
been  accepted  with  a  pistol  at  our  head.  We  * 
peace  with  all  nations,  and  are  not  obliged  to  buy  off^^the 
American  claims  at  any  price.  We  have  made  ^ely  a 
great  concession,  but  we  have  done  it  advisedly  w  a 
means  of  stren^hening  the  friendly  ties  betwwn^o 
great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  ra^,  and, 
all,  as  the  price  of  an  international  obligatwu,  di 
which  no  country  is  likely  to  reap  so  much  bene  as 
ourselves.  ^  , 

As  regards  the  Canadian  fisheries,  nothmg  'ww 
vanced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  has  not  been  a  a  y 
discussed  in  these  columns.  The  Canadi^  gnevan 
twofold,— the  omission  of  their  claims  arising 
Fenian  raids,  and  the  loss  of  a  Reciprocity  x^aty. 
Canadians  desire  Free  Trade,  and  jdiey  wished^ 
fisheries  as  a  lever  to  force  the  United  Statw  in  ^ 
procity.  We  believe  that  poHcy  is  a 
Americans  expected  to  drive  the 

fcion  by  throwing  up  the  Reciprocity  Tr^iy ;  rather 

there  a  greater  blunder,  for  the  Canadians^  lioued  to 

gone  into  a  fever  of  loyalty.  The  Canad 

make  the  Americans  Free-traders  ^*0  precisely 

exclusion  from  the  fisheries,  and  the  effw 

the  opposite.  It  only  convinces  them  tha 
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is  ft  policy  by  which  Canada  is  enabled  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  ^  Both  parties  are  too  near 
rtfW  to  indere  onite  impartially:  they  adi 


expense  of  the  unitea  oiaxes.  JJUtu  parnea  art?  WJU  uear 
to  Mch  other  to  judge  quite  impartially ;  they  advance 
impossible  pretensions,  and  we  do  not  think  the  com- 

nnrfinsnnj4,hlfi.  an  we  are  firnnlv 


impossible  pretensions,  anu  wo  uu  nui.  wima.  tue  uohj 
ro^e  in  the  treaty  unreasonable,  as  we  are  firmly 
convinced  it  will  greatly  increase  the  trade  and  wealth 
of  Canada. 


THE  ARMY  BILL. 


The  dignified  rebuke  administered  to  the  Tories  and 
their  military  followers  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  however 
well  merited,  comes  too  late.  The  mischief  is  done,  and 
discreditable  as  have  been  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition, 
the  Government  has  only  itself  to  blame  for  the  result. 
Their  duty,  at  any  rate,  was  plain.  The  country  called 
for  an  army  better  calculated  than  the  existing  one  to 
inspire  confidence  in  its  power  to  protect  these  shores 
against  a  possible  invasion ;  and  Mr  Cardwell,  as  the 
responsible  minister,  had  two  courses  open  to  him.  One 
was  to  lay  before  Parliament  a  comprehensive  scheme, 
showing  how  an  efficient  land  force  could  be  formed,  and 
what  it  would  cost;  the  other  to  state,  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  what  no  disinterested  person  acquainted 
with  the  subject  is  ignorant  of,  namely,  that  before  a 
thorough  military  reorganisation  could  bo  attempted, 
certain  institutions  and  influences,  such  as  army  purchase 
and  Horse  Guards  government,  must  necessarily  be  done 
away  with,  and  to  ask  the  means  of  removing  these 
obstacles  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  reform.  Mr 
Cardwell  was  ill-advised ;  he  chose  a  middle  course — 
neither  indicating  the  principle  of  a  future  army  or 
admitting  the  evils  of  that  which  exists :  as  whist- 
players  would  say,  he  finessed  against  himself,  and  he 
has  lost  the  game  by  it. 

A  well-known  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  once 
said  that  “  the  best  way  to  avoid  danger  was  to  meet  it 
plump.’*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Cardwell’s 
advisers  did  not  act  upon  this  principle  when  they 
framed  the  so-called  Army  Regulation  Bill.  Had  they 
frankly  declared  that  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system  was  necessarily  a  preliminary  step  to  further  pro¬ 
gress,  and  that  it  would  cost  so  many  millions,  which 
they  asked  the  country  to  pay,  the  yelping  of  the  colonels, 
hounded  on  by  Conservatives  of  the  stamp  of  Sir  John 
Pakington,  would  have  been  utterly  ineffectual ;  and  the 
precious  time  wasted  in  listening  to  the  logic  of  Lord 
Elcho,  the  eloquence  of  Major  Anson,  and  the  arithmetic 
of  military  members  intent,  not  upon  the  interests  of  the 
army,  but  upon  the  terms  they  could  secure  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  wealthy  members  of  their  profession, 
would  have  been  saved. 

The  whole  discussion,  from  beginning  to  end,  was 
discreditable  to  all  concerned  in  it.  Not  once  did  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  appeal  to  the  House  upon 
any  gr^t  principle ;  not  once  did  they  make  the  slightest 
profession  of  their  military  faith,  or  indicate,  except  in 
the  most  vague  manner,  the  aim  they  had  in  view ;  and, 
now  that  they  are  beaten,  Mr  Cardwell  says  that  the 
main  ^ture  of  his  Bill — the  abolition  of  purchase — being 

o*’  be  left  for  him  to  settle 

with  bir  Henry  Storks  and  his  clerks. 

r  ^  reluctant  to  speak  disparagingly  of  Mr 
n  well,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  thoroughly  conscien- 
mus  and  straightforward  man,  but  .  his  principal 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  they  have 
-  ^  into  a  tortuous  labyrinth  when  a  direct  and 

road  lay  before  him.  The  purchase  question  was 
after  year  the  system  has  been 
In  tbft  denounced  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament. 

present  session  even,  had 
Would  ^  throw  its  weight  into  the  sesde,  it 

on  the  m!!?  ^  i  effectually  and  economically  disposed  of 
not  havo  « j  independent  member ;  but  that  would 
credit  af  ^  Office.  They  wanted  to  have  the 

while  ihev  o  ^  abolished,  but  upon  terms  which, 
the  arm^n/i  to  the  country,  fail  to  satisfy 

®^beri  T  alienated  the  support  of  many  Liberal 
n  the  meanwhile  the  great  question  of  a 


reorganised  army  remains  just  where  it  was,  and  for 
another  year  the  timid  will  bo  haunted  by  apprehensions^ 
of  an  invading  army  and  by  harrowing  dro^s  of  tber 
battle  of  Dorking. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  military  members  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  have  never  shown  themselves  so- 
strong  as  upon  the  purchase  question,  and  it  may  safely 
bo  predicted  that  when  the  larger  subject  of  army  re¬ 
organisation  will  be  brought  forward,  they  will  relapse  into 
their  habitual  state  of  somnolence.  It  is  little  creditable 
to  the  officers  of  our  army  that  only  a  personal  question 
of  £.  s.  d.  can  rouse  them ;  but  it  is  the  system  that  wo 
must  blame  and  not  the  individual.  While  money  was 
made  the  only  means  of  military  advancement,  it  naturally 
assumed  the  highest  importance  in  the  eyes  of  military 
men  ;  and  thus  it  comes  that  we  see  the  members  of  a 
profession  who  pretend  to  place  honour  and  glory  abovo 
every  other  consideration  haggling,  like  so  many  huck¬ 
sters,  over  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them  as  the  price  of 
future  military  efficiency.  The  country  need  not  ginidgo 
the  money  ;  it  is  well  rid  of  such  public  servants  at  any 
price.  We  will,  however,  do  the  officers  of  the  army,  as 
a  body,  the  justice  of  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  tlioy 
are  very  unfairly  represented  by  their  brethi*en  in 
Parliament. 


WORKING  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 


The  startling  speech  attributed  to  Lord  Justice  Chris¬ 
tian  has  drawn  public  attention  to  the  w'orking  of  tho 
Irish  Land  Act.  It  is  enough  to  take  away  our  confidence 
either  in  the  capacity  of  Parliament  or  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law,^,  after  all  the  trouble  spent  on  the  Land 
Act,  the  custom  of  tenant-right  in  Ulster  has  no  legal 


effect.  The  Lord  Justice  seems  to  have  argued  that 


such  a  custom  could  not,  in  any  legal  sense,  be  a  custom,, 
because  it  is  not  a  mere  qualification  of  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year,  but  an  absolute  change  of  its  nature.  Such 
an  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tho 
profession,  and,  even  if  it  wins  a  momentary  triumph,^ 
will  be  speedily  extinguished  by  a  new  Act.  The  judges 
of  the  Sessions  Courts  have  given  effect  to  the  Ulster 
custom,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Land  Act  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  effective.  From  a  publication  recently  issued,*  it 
may  be  gathered  how  much  has  been  done  to  protect  tho 
tenant  from  insecurity  of  possession. 

The  two  chief  dangers  of  an  industrious  tenant  arc 
that  his  rent  may  bo  raised  unreasonably,  and  that  ho 
must  follow  his  landlord’s  political  opinions.  The  land¬ 
holders  are  certainly  unfair  in  one  respect, — they  wish 
to  treat  tho  land  according  to  the  hardest  rules  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy  as  regards  rent,  and  yet  they  require  an 
amount  of  deference  which  could  only  be  rationally 
expected  as  the  reward  of  kind  and  indulgent  treatment 
We  regret  to  say  that  landlords  are  not  yet  ashamed  of 
this  over-grasping  spirit.  Sir  H.  Hervey  Bruce,  Bart.^ 
M.P.,  states  his  views  on  tho  subject  with  a  candour 
that  almost  disarms  indignation.  Writing  to  one  of  his 
tenants  whom  he  subsequently  evicted,  ho  said :  “  While 
I  never  wish  to  interfere  with  any  man’s  private  judg¬ 
ment,  I  would  not  knowingly  give  a  lease  to  a  person 
holding  your  present  views.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to 
me  to  have  a  person  living  at  my  gate,  with  whom  I  have 
been  on  more  than  usually  friendly  and  confidential 
terms,  adopting  the  course  you  have  done  of  late  in 
throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  an  extreme  and 
almost  disloyal  party,  and  continuing  to  assert  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  so  doing,”  But  the  worthy  baronet  is 
merciful,  and  gives  his  tenant  a  chance.  “  If,  during  the 
year,  you  mind  my  farm,  and  not  agitation  (public  and 
private),  I  have  no  wish  to  disturb  you.”  This  language 
was  addressed  to  a  farmer  of  165  acres,  paying  a  rent  of 
350/.  If  it  be  BO  in  the  green  tree,  what  must  it  be 
in  the  dry  ?  If  an  independent  flEUTner  can  be  bullied 
and  insulted  by  his  landlord,  what  is^  to  become  of  tho 
poor  cottiers  ?  Happily#  by  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the 
tenant  will  bo  enabled  to  throw  such  insolence  back  in 
the  face  of  its  unblushing  authors. 


*  Decision*  of  the  Land  Courts,  Edited  bj  G.  W,  Montgomerj’, 
*  Northern  Whig*  Office,  Bellait* 
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allowed.  The  tenant  of  the  form  in  the  third  u 

forty  Irish  acres,  at  a  rent  of  692.  18s.,  and  valnftd 
right  at  1,5902.,  but  only  4502.  was  aUowed  It 
thus  appear  that,  when  an  Ulster  tenant-right  can 
proved,  it  is  much  more  advantageous  than  the  remAd 
for  eviction.  ^7 

Next  to  compensation  for  eviction,  the  protection  * 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant  is  of  the  greatest  consA^ 
quence.  Upon  this  point,  even  more  than  upon  eviction  th 

discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  only  role.  The  legislator^ 
has  not  tied  his  hands ;  it  has  said  that  a  tenant,  so  lo 
as  he  farms  his  land  well  and  pays  his  rent,  must  not 
turned  out.  If  the  landlord  gives  notice  to  quit  the 
tenant  must  be  compensated,  but  the  amount  of  comnen^ 
sation  is  left,  within  limits,  to  the  judge.  So  in  regLd 
to  improvements.  The  judge  considers  to  what  wtent 
the  letting  value  of  the  land  is  increased,  and  how  far  it 
is  diminished  by  neglect,  and,  striking  what  he  considers 
a  fair  balance,  awards  a  sum  to  the  tenant.  All  that  is 
laid  down  is  the  principle  of  compensation  for  unex¬ 
hausted  improvements.  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  the  claims  of  tenants,  in  respect  of  improvements 
would  be  exaggerated,  and  in  almost  every  case  their 
claims  have  b^n  reduced.  Generally  the  tenant's 
imagination  constructed  an  alarming  catalogue  of  im¬ 
provements,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  corre- 


The  Act  is  not  less  effectual  in  protecting  tenants  from 
ilie  greed  of  landlords.  At  the  Newtonai^s  Sessions  a 
tenant  of  four  acres,  paying  82.  17s.  4d.  of  rent,  sought 
compensation  for  disturbance.  “  The  land,”  we  are 
tokl  by  the  counsel,  “  when  taken,  was  poor  and  weedy, 
but  since  had  been  well  cultivated,  manured,  and  drain^ 
by  his  client— in  fact,  had  become  a  garden.”  The  land 
was  sold  to  a  man  named  Campbell,  who,  wishing  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  fruits  of  the  tenant’s  industry, 
compelled  the  vendors  to  give  the  tenant  notice  to 
^uit.  But  the  attempt  was  given  up,  the  tenant  was 
continued  at  his  old  rent,  and  Campbell  was  told  from 
the  Bench  that  ”  if  he  desired  to  increase  the  rent  by 
ejecting  the  tenant,  the  Court  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  case  when  it  arose.”  This  significant  hint  will 
probably  be  sufficient,  as  Campbell  would  have  to  pay 
622.  Is.  4d.  to  get  rid  of  a  tenant  whose  rent  was  only 
82.  17s.  4d. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  object  of  the  landlord  may 
be  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  tenant,  and  provision  is  made 
in  the  Act  for  this  purpose.  To  the  demand  for  compen¬ 
sation,  the  landlord  can  set  off  any  deterioration  of  the 
farm.  In  one  case,  apparently  of  this  sort,  a  claim  was 
made  by  a  tenant  for  2222.,  one-half  of  the  sum  being 
for  alleged  improvements.  The  compensation  was  reduced 
to  352.  19s.  6d.,  as  the  tenant  had  not  managed  the  farm 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.  This  sum  cannot  be  considered 
v(ny  extravagant,  considering  that  the  farm  had  been  in 
possession  of  his  family  for  a  century.  The  judges  know, 
however,  how  to  distinguish  between  a  careless  cultivator 
and  a  poor  but  honest  one.  Three  sisters  were  left  with 
a  small  farm  of  ten  acres,  for  which  they  paid  a  rent 
of  242.  18s.  9d.  The  landlord  advised  them  to  go  out  to 
service,  and,  on  their  declining  his  advice,  demanded 
security  for  the  rent  and  future  management  of  the 
farm.  The  judge  was  unable  to  approve  this  step. 

He  must  say  that  if,  sitting  there,  he  were  to  sanction  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  landlord  would  be  warranted  in  removing  a  tenant 
who  was  willing,  and  did  pay  him  a  fair  rent,  and  kept  his  land  in 
good  condition,  and  was  also  of  good  character,  for  industry  and 
proper  conduct,  merely  because  he  was  poor  and  indigent,  and 
unless  ho  could  procure  security  not  only  for  all  future  rent, 
hut  for  the  continued  good  cultivation  of  the  land,  he  feared  very 
anneh  he  should  be  encouraging  a  system  that  would  very  soon 
depopulate  a  great  portion  of  Ireland.  There  remained  nothing 
ior  him  but  to  give  the  highest  compensation  the  law  allowed  him. 

The  remedy  against  unfair  eviction  applies  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  but  in  Ulster  there  is,  besides, 
the  protection  of  tenant-right.  As  the  cases  upon 
which  our  remarks  are  founded  are  from  Ulster,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  tenant-right 
will  bear  the  strain  of  a  lawsuit.  Of  the  twenty-three 
cases  contained  in  the  Report  we  have  quoted  from,  only 
five  involved  any  question  of  tenant-right.  Such  a  right 
depends  on  custom,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
establish  in  law  than  a  custom.  Mr  Johnstone,  Q.C., 
who  presided  over  the  Newry  Land  Sessions,  and  who 
kas  had  “  long  experience  of  what  was  called  the  Ulster 
tenant-right,”  said 

Me  was  aware  personally  of  the  fact  that  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
that  originally  existed  to  such  an  extent  in  that  part  of  the  county 
had  been  very  much  infringed  upon  by  successive  landlords.  It 
puts  the  tenant  in  a  diflSculty  to  say  or  know  what  was  really  the 
tenant-right  of  his  farm.  He  only  knew  one  thing — that  there  did 
exist  a  tenant-right  custom,  but  whether  it  was  curtailed  or  not, 
kc  was  not  in  a  position  to  prove. 

V ague  as  the  custom  is,  it  has  a  clear  value.  In  one  case 
the  tenant-right  of  a  farm  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres 
w’as  sold  for  4502.  Lord  Dufferin  allows  102.  an  acre  on 
his  farms.  This  amounts  to  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  Large  sums  were  conse¬ 
quently  given  in  the  Land  Courts  when  the  tenant-right 
was  established.  In  two  out  of  the  five  cases  which 
are  described  in  the  Report  no  sum  was  adjudicated, 
one  of  them  being  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  other 
adjourned.  The  other  three  cases  are  worth  noticing. 
In  one  the  rent  of  the  farm  was  262.,  but  a  large  sum  was 
alleged  lo  have  been  spent  on  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments.  The  claim  of  the  tenant  was  7002.,  and  the  case 
was  ^ttled  by  the  payment  of  4002.  In  the  second  case 
a  claim  for  312.  was  presented,  as  the  value  of  the  tenant- 


was  commuted.  The  children  who  were  killed  were 
of  different  ages ;  some  just  bom,  some  a  few  weeks  old, 
some  a  few  months,  several  more  than  a  year,  ^ 
one  six  years ;  and  this  does  not  include  the  large  numbw 
of  cases  where  the  verdict  was  concealment  of  birth, 
although  the  offence  w'as  technically  murder . 
deuce  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of.  I860 
out  the  general  impression  as  to  the  lightness  of  0 
punishment  usually  given.  Baron  Bramwell  smd  tM 
practically  two  years’  imprisonment  was  the  limit  0  0 

punishment,  and  Sir  George  Grey  stated  ^t  000  7^ 
imprisonment  was  very  common.  Nothing,  ’ 

could  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the  law  as  1 
fesses  to  be  and  the  law  as  it  really  is*  ^  v.f/»rv 
power  has  wrestled  with  the  law,  and  has  won  we  ^ 

The  voice  of  public  opinion  has  determined 
fanticide  shall  not  be  punished  with  deaw,  an 
must  bo  excluded  from  the  cate^ry  of  mui^r* 

If  the  heinousness  of  a  crime  is  to  be  ™  ,  -jj. 
either  by  the  amount  of  mischief  it  produces,  0 
dulgence  that  may  fairly  be  claim^  by  ^’„,ncb 

unquestionably  infanticide  must  be  visit^  conse- 
less  severe  punishment  than  death.  Ine  e 
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flenoes  of  murder  are  considered  by  jurists  under  two 
heads,— loss  to  the  victim,  and  the  general  alarm 
insecurity  of  life.  Life,  which  is  more  precious 
than  any  possessions,  must  be  guarded  by  the  most 
“  erfuJ  sanctions.  Sometimes  a  man’s  life  is  of  value 
to  far  more  than  himself,  to  his  family,  or  his  country ; 
but  even  the  humblest  individual  must  be  assured,  so  far 
as  law  can  assure  anything,  of  his  personal  safety.  But 
it  is  not  the  loss  of  the  person  murdered  that  constitutes 
the  real  gravity  of  the  crime ;  it  is  that  murder  involves 
a  princi^e  utterly  destructive  of  social  co-operation.  In 
the  man  slain  every  one  perceives  the  possibility  of  his 
own  destruction.  Few  have  forgotten  the  wide-spread 
panic  created  by  Muller’s  crime,  which  shook  for  a 
moment  public  confidence  in  the  law.  The  reason  why 
the  same  terror  is  not  produced  by  ordinary  murders  is 
because  the  law  is  able  to  cope  with  them,  and  restrain 
them  within  limits  which  are  tolerably  well  known. 

It  may  be  said  the  life  of  an  idiot  is  of  no  value,  and 
the  life  of  one  suffering  from  an  excruciating  and  in¬ 
curable  disease  is  a  burden ;  why  should  not  it  be  lawful 
to  kill  them  ?  The  reason  is  perfectly  clear.  If  per¬ 
mission  were  granted  to  kill  any  one  considered  an  idiot, 
a  door  would  be  open  to  endless  chicanery.  If  persons 
were  allowed  to  kill  their  relatives,  in  order  to  relieve 
them  of  the  burden  of  existence,  no  sick  bed  would  be 
safe  against  intrigue  and  malice.  The  poor  invalid 
would  never  know  whether  it  was  medicine  or  poison  he 
was  taking.  But  the  same  reasoning  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  infanticide.  Suppose, — and  we 
purposely  take  an  extreme  illustration, — suppose  parents 
were  by  law  authorised  to  destroy  their  infant  children, 
would  the  life  of  an  adult  be  menaced  in  any  degree  ? 
Clearly  not,  for,  ex  hypotheses  when  any  one  came  to  such 
years  as  to  understand  what  death  w  as,  his  life  would 
come  within  the  protection  of  the  law.  If,  however, 
others,  without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  were  to  kill 
the  child,  then  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  would  re¬ 
appear  in  another  shape ;  no  one  could  feel  sure  that 
their  children  would  be  spared  them.  A  parent  has 
nearly  the  same  interest  in  the  life  of  a  child  that 
an  adult  has  in  his  own.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
inherent  and  essential  gravity  of  murder  is  absent  in 
infanticide. 

To  prove  that  infanticide  is  not,  according  to  any 
rational  system  of  jurisprudence,  murder,  is  far  from 
showing  tW  it  is  not  a  crime.  While  we  hold  that  it  is 
equally  repugnant  to  good  feeling  and  sound  principle  to 
punish  infanticide  with  death,  we  may  still  find  a  place 
for  it  in  the  category  of  gi’ave  crimes.  Indeed,  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Commission  of  1866  was 
})erfectly  unanimous  upon  one  point — that  infanticide 
should  not  be  treated  as  murder,  but  as  a  different,  spe¬ 
cific  crime.  Sir  G.  Jenkinson’s  Bill  provides  that  it 
shall  be  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for 
seven  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
bill  should  not  give  more  latitude  to  the  judges.  W e  agree 
with  Chief  Baron  Kelly  that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
punishment  should  be,  in  the  discretion 
0  the  judge,  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

h^li  u  reasons  for  long  imprisonment  is 

^Dsent, — there  is  no  danger  in  letting  w’’omen 
w  0  have  killed  their  children  loose  on  society.  When 
^  nrglar  comes  out,  the  probability  is  that  a  good 
^  suffer  from  his  depredations  before  he  is 
secured  under  lock  and  key ;  if  a  common  mur- 
^  would  like  to  be  left  in 

most  extreme  alarmist  could  not 
sitv  n  ^  ^  mother  whose  killing  propen- 

own  disposition  to  extend  beyond  her 

DuniRhm  amount  of 

ment  w  u’  ^PPrehend,  is  this :  How  much  imprison- 
havp  j  calculating  woman  undergo  sooner  than 
the  np  her  child  ?  We  take 

is  ^culating  woman,  because  when  the  crime 

^  frenzy  of  despair  to  avoid  shame, 
would  be  sufficient,  provided  it 
months’ ;«,  *  •  probability  six,  or  nine,  or  twelve 

®nch  an  would  be  ample,  and  would  do  as 

^  ca^  do  for  the  safety  of  children. 


Much  more,  however,  is  necessary  before  the  crime  of 
infanticide  will  be  put  on  a  proper  footing.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  theatrical  element  in  the 
crime,  and  has  never  seized  its  true  juridical  character.  The 
mere  act  of  taking  away  an  infant’s  life  has,  from  its  false 
analogy  with  murder,  withdrawn  attention  from  the  real 
nature  of  the  offence.  Jurists  have  failed  to  observe  that, 
according  to  their  views,  infanticide,  so  far  from  being 
a  less,  would  be  a  much  greater  crime  than  murder.  For 
the  parent  is  bound  not  merely  in  a  negative  manner,  as 
every  one  is,  to  abstain  from  destroying  the  child,  but  h« 
has  a  special  duty  of  a  positive  kind  to  nourish  and  pre¬ 
serve  it.  By  infanticide  he  violates  not  only  the  general 
duty  imposed  on  all  men,  but  over  and  above  ho  renounces 
a  most  sacred  obligation  binding  on  himself  alone,  A 
parent  may  as  effectually  frustrate  the  law  by  keeping  bis 
child  without  food,  and  leaving  it  to  perish  by  the  slow 
process  of  starvation,  as  by  directly  killing  it.  The  real 
substantive  guilt  of  infanticide  is  that  it  is  a  shirking  of 
parental  duty,  carried  to  the  extreme  point.  This  is  the 
object  of  all  who  destroy  their  children, — to  get  rid  of  a 
burden  or  to  conceal  their  shame.  Society  compels  parents 
to  support  their  children ;  it  cannot  therefore  permit  them 
to  avoid  their  duty  by  sending  the  poor  babes  out  of  the 
world.  Infanticide,  then,  is  a  crime,  not  because  it 
causes  the  loss  of  a  member  of  society  (for  wo  have 
children  enough,  and  to  spare),  but  because  it  is  the 
grossest  form  of  violation  of  parental  duty. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  vain  to  plead  for  symmetry  in  the 
English  law,  or  to  seek  for  that  coherence  and  finished 
reasoning  desiderated  by  the  great  jurists  of  old.  If 
anomalies  are  really  objectionable,  then  we  may  ask  why, 
according  to  Sir  G.  Jenkinson’s  Bill,  the  killing  of  a 
child  seven  days  old  should  be  infanticide,  but  if  the  child 
were  seven  days  and  one  hour  old  the  same  act  would 
be  murder,  and  punishable  with  death  ?  And  if  the 
wilful  taking  away  of  life  is  to  be  the  essence  of  murdci,, 
why  should  the  mere  age  of  the  victim  determine  the 
character  of  the  offence?  It  is  only  when  a  larger 
view  is  taken  of  the  subject  than  the  mere  act  of 
killing,  when  the  objects  of  the  act  are  probed,  and  the 
circumstances  of  it  analysed,  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  the  distinction  between  murder  and  infanticide.  If^ 
then,  the  substantial  difference  between  those  two  crimes 
is  to  be  sought  in  their  surroundings,  why  should  not 
the  definition  of  the  offences  be  framed  upon  the  deep- 
seated  difference  instead  of  the  superficial  resemblance  ? 
We  contend,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  sound  legal 
method,  for  a  total  reconstruction  of  the  crime  of 
infanticide. 

One  incidental  advantage  of  the  change  would  be  in 
its  bringing  into  prominence  one  of  the  most  important 
moral  acquisitions  of  these  latter  days.  In  all  time* 
parental  affection  has  existed,  it  is  found  among  the 
lower  animals,  and  indeed  is,  to  some  extent,  a  pre -requi¬ 
site  of  the  existence  of  any  species.  But  parental  duty  is 
something  higher,  and  is  a  slowly  elaborated  product  of 
civilisation.  The  rights  of  children  originated  within 
historic  times.  We  can  put  our  finger  on  the  legal  code 
of  a  civilised  people,  in  which  children  had  no  rights, 
and  were  absolutely  at  the  mercy^  of  their  paternai 
despot  for  life,  liberty,  and  property.  We  know  that  in 
Greece  infanticide  prevailed,  and  was,  within  certain 
limits,  approved  and  even  regarded  as  indispem^ble  by 
its  noblest  minds.  In  the  East,  surplus  children  are 
disposed  of  without  compunction.  But  the  tendency  of 
all  European  legislation  has  been  strong  against  that 
solution  of  the  population  difficulty.  The  disposition 
has  been  to  act  on  the  maxim  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
bring  children  into  the  world  who  is  not  able  and  willing 
to  support  them.  Undoubtedly  this  precept  has  not  been 
consistently  carried  out.  Priests,  who  converted  marriage 
into  a  sacrament  to  the  great  increase  of  their  emolu¬ 
ments,  have  blurred  an  admirable  moral  1®^» 
sanctioned  the  most  shameful  recklessness  within  the 
pale  of  matrimony.  Upon  a  strong  and  enlightene*! 
parental  feeling  rests  the  stability  of  civil^tio^ 
for  the  more  advance  is  made,  the  more  careful  aiw 
costly  must  be  the  education  of  children.  What45\^er 
conflicts  with  the  interests  of  society  in  this  important 
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at  all  repulsive  or  unpleasant  in  the  exhibition.  W 
know  that  giants~so  called—are  as  a  rule  more  or 
misshapen,  diseased,  and  idiotic.  Captain  Bates 
ever,  is  not  a  giant  in  the  technical  sense,  nor  is 
Swan  a  giantess.  And  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
human  being  can  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  eight  fej? 
without  becoming  a  giant,  although  it  is  a  co^ort^ 
which  but  few  amongst  us  stand  in  need. 

But  with  Captain  Bates  and  Miss  Swan  is  also  bein 
exhibited  the  “  two-headed  nightingale  combination  ”  of 
which  theBostonTranscriptremarkB  that  “the  combination 

is  one  of  the  most  chaste  character,  and  such  that  we“ _ { e 

the  Traiismptr—*^  can  safely  recommend  it  to  all  ladies* 
mothers,  sons,  and  daughters.”  Now  the  two-headed 
nightingale  is  what  the  editor  of  the  Transcript  would 
call  a  lusus  naturce^  and  more  ordinary  people  a  mon¬ 
strosity.  The  so-called  Siamese  twins  were  united  by  a 
fleshy  link  in  the  region  of  the  chest.  The  two-headed 
nightingale  presents  a  far  more  horrible  malformation. 
Two  human  beings  have  been  mysteriously  welded 
together.  The  extremities  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
trunk  are  distinct  in  each.  But  from  the  waist  downwards 
there  is  but  one  common  body,  into  the  anatomical 
details  of  which,  as  given  in  various  medical  journals 
the  handbills  which  are  distributed  at  the  door  enter 
with  disgusting  fidelity  and  filthy  minuteness.  For 
physiologists,  and  for  those  who  approach  psychology 
from  its  material  side,  Millie  Christine  must  be  a  most 


<3irection  must  be  extinguished.  The  mere  horror  of 
bloodshed  is  not  enough  to  justify  us  in  repressing 
infanticide,  nor  the  loss  of  a  child,  for  it  is  a  far  less 
mischief  to  kill  a  child  than  to  leave  it  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  crime ;  but  if  parental  duty  is  to  be  a 
reality,  the  easy  door  of  evasion  by  destroying  the 
children  must  bo  closed  up.  Parents  must  be  compelled 
to  do  their  duty  by  their  children,  and,  as  a  first  step, 
they  must  not  kill  them. 

A  more  practical  consequence  of  altering  the  definition 
of  infanticide  is  to  bring  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  the 
father,  whose  guilt  is  often  as  great  as  the  mother’s.  So 
long  as  killing  the  child  is  the  only  thing  considered,  of 
cour.so  the  father,  unless  ho  be  foolislily  generous,  escapes 
«cot-free.  Ho  does  not  interfere  in  the  killing ;  he  knows 
well  that  he  has  only  to  abandon  the  woman,  and  he  may 
leave  the  rest  to  her.  No  small  part  of  the  public 
sympathy  with  women  arises  from  the  knowledge  that 
her  so-called  partner  in  guilt  has  slunk  from  the  act 
itself,  and  is  quietlyreaping  the  advantage,  for,  of  course, 
he  has  not  to  pay  for  a  dead  child.  The  interest  a  man 
has  in  the  death  of  his  child  is  merely  to  escape  from 
expense,  rarely  is  he  affected  by  any  feeling  correspond¬ 
ing  to  woman’s  shame.  In  truth,  if  the  neglect  of 
paternal  duty  is  regarded,  his  conduct  may,  without 
lifting  a  finger  against  the  child,  bo  as  bad  as  possible. 
Let  therefore  infanticide  be  defined  as  the  most  guilty 
violation  of  a  paicnt’s  duty,  and  men  will  bo  amenable 
to  the  law  equally  with  women.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
urge  how  immense  w’ould  be  the  gam  to  morality  if  the 
sexes  stood  equal  before  the  law,  each  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  its  misdeeds.  The  difficulty  in  proem’ing 
evidence  against  men  would  doubtless  bo  great,  but  not 
insuperable  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  law  should 
not  bo  enforced  when  possible,  because  sometimes 
injpossible.  When  an  illegitimate  child  is  killed  by  its 
mother,  and  it  is  proved  that  the  reputed  father  has 
been  aware  of  his  probable  duties,  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  thrown  upon  him  of  showing  that  he  did  all 
that  was  reasonably  in  liis  power  to  provide  for  the 
/Child.  If  a  jury  should  bo  satisfied  that  he  is  the  father, 
and  tliat  he  did  not  make  fair  provision  for  the  safety 
and  custody  of  the  child,  ho  should  bo  subjected  to  a 
severe  fine,  or,  in  bad  cases,  to  imprisonment.  It  would 
teach  men  that  what  they  owe  to  their  children  is  not 
determined  by  the  accident  of  marriage,  but  by  paternity; 
and  perhaps,  if  they  found  it  as  costly,  they  might  prefer 
to  bring  their  children  into  the  world  in  a  regular 
manner.  Tho  law  would  mete  out  equal  justice  and 
would  bo  administered  with  more  certainty  and  firmness, 
and,  so  far  as  law  can  go — and  it  has  limits — a  fair 
effort  would  bo  made  to  put  down  infanticide.  Entire 
success  cannot  be  expected,  but  an  impartial  execution 
of  the  law  could  not  fail  to  diminish  tho  crime,  and  to 
crc.'ito  a  stronger  sentiment  against  infanticide  than  can 
nt  present  exist. 


OFFENSIVE  SHOWS. 

An  exhibition  is  at  present  going  on  at  Willis’s 
Booms,  of  which,  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
except  in  terms  of  tho  very  strongest  disgust.  Miss 
Anna  Swan  and  Captain  Van  Buren  Bates  are  not  the 
ofiensivo  portion  of  this  liaree  Show.  Captain  Bates 
is  a  fine,  handsome,  and  fairly  well-educated  Kentuckian. 
He  is  said  to  have  served  in  tho  Confederate  Army,  and 
to  have  been  wounded  in  action.  He  would  be  an 
ordinary  human  being,  were  it  not  his  fortune,  or  mis¬ 
fortune,  to  bo  eight  feet  in  height,  and  to  weigh  some 
four  hundred  pounds.  Miss  Anna  Swan,  a  Nova- Scotian 
lady,  is  about  Captain  Bates’s  size.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  a  lady  to  specify  her  weight,  or  to  allude  to  her  age, 
or  even  to  hint  that  her  appearance  is  not  that  of  a 
liouri  slightly  magnified.  Those  who  have  seen  Captain 
Bates  and  Miss  Swan — more  commonly  known  as  the 
Kentucky  Giant  and  tho  Nova-Sootian  Giantess — have 
gratified  a  very  harmless  curiosity.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  these  two  young  people  should  not,  if  they 
like,  engage  an  accomplished  cntrepi'eneur^  and  realise  a 
little  fortune  by  exhibiting  themselves.  There  is  nothing 
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.  ,  el  of  “  Well,  I  really  do  believe  it’s  two  girls,  and 
'  .  of  all  •” — as  if  there  conld  possibly  be  the  least 
doubt  upon  the  matter,  and  as  if  the  periphery  of  the 
cnticle  was  the  true  limit  of  psych.cd  identity. 

That  these  miserable  children  should  be  made  a  show 
f  is  natural  enough.  Man,  like  certain  noxious  insects 
hich  have  learnt  his  habits,  lives  and  fattens  upon  his 
Liow.man.  and  more  especially  upon  his  fellow-man’s 
rniseries  and  misfortunes.  But  it  is  disgusting  to  think 
hundreds  of  educated  people  should  daily  flock  to 
ffliit  their  dirty  and  depraved  curiosity  upon  so  sad  and 
itiable  a  spectacle.  There  is  reason  and  common  sense 
fn  everything,  and  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  which  pretends 
that  it  cannot  draw  the  line.  Captain  Bates  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  an  improving,  but  is  certainly  an  interesting  sight.  It 
•“  dis  us  good  ”  to  shake  hands  with  him,  much  as  it  does 
us  good  to  see  a  superbly  muscular  man,  or  as  it  “  did” 
certein  sporting  parsons  ‘*good”  to  see  “  pluck”  personi¬ 
fied  in  Sayers  thrash  “pluck  ”  personified  in  Heenan — (or 
was  it  the  other  wa^?) — into  a  jelly  of  bruises.  A  dwarf, 
or  a  fat  man,  or  a  living  skeleton,  is  an  entirely  different 
thing.  No  doubt  it  is  a  bore  to  Captain  Bates  to  be 
such  a  size.  But  to  pretend  to  pity  him  would  be  to 
needlessly  insult  him.  And  it  is  when  pity  enters  in,  as 
it  must  with  the  poor  little  dwarf,  or  with  the  fat  man, 
who  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  the  diseased  man, 
or  with  the  living  skeleton,  that  all  curiosity  becomes 
misplaced,  and,  pro  tanto,  morbid  and  degrading, — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  legitimate  curiosity  whieh  has 
for  its  object  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 
When  we  come  to  the  horrible — to  the  pig-faced  lady, 
if  ever  there  were  such  a  being,  to  the  Siamese 
twins,  and  to  the  now  famous  two-headed  nightin¬ 
gale,  it  would  be  simply  idle  to  ask  the  visitors  what 
good  purpose  their  inquisitiveness  serves,  or  whether 
it  is  even  commonly  wholesome  and  decent.  The 
woman  to  whom  the  pitiable  sight  of  poor  Millie  Christine 
affords  the  slightest  possible  gratification,  or  in  whom  it 
awakens  any  feeling  except  one  of  unmitigated  horror, 
would — if  she  dared — pay  a  second  visit  to  Dr  Kahn’s 
Museum,  and  would  keep  an  idiot  for  a  pet,  exactly  as 
the  ladies  in  Walpole’s  time  used  to  keep  a  monkey. 

The  Greeks,  constantly  living  in  the  open  air,  had  a 
far  keener  sense  than  ourselves  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
body.  To  them  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  appeared  to 
correspond  so  exactly,  that  beauty,  in  its  widest  sense, 
was  held  to  be  but  the  external  expression  of  virtue  in  a 
sense  equally  wide,  and  the  mens  sana  stood  to  the 
corpus  sanum  as  cause  to  effect.  A  Greek  soldier 
would  butcher  his  captive  in  cold  blood,  and  had 
absolutely  no  notion  of  either  mercy  or  justice.  But  to 
mutilate  a  corpse  would  have  been  in  his  eyes  an  un¬ 
pardonable  crime.  The  body  in  all  its  beauty  and  glory 
was  a  sacred  thing  to  him,  and  even  when  the  law 
took  vengeance  upon  a  criminal,  it,  from  pure  instinct, 
gave  him  hemlock  to  drink  that  it  might  not  disfigure 
his  corpse.  We  are  as  far  behind  the  old  Greek  feeling 
in  some  points  as  we  are  before  it  in  others.  We  no 
longer,  with  Plato,  regard  all  deformity  and  disease  what¬ 
ever  as  the  direct  result  of  vice ;  we  do  not  look  even 
iq^n  a  leper  as  a  criminal,  or  ask,  with  the  Jews,  “  Did 
mis  man  sin,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  ” 
But  we  none  the  less  are  far  from  holding  our  body,  be 
it  the  expression  of  the  soul,  or  what  else  it  may,  in 
proper  honour.  No  man  with  any  sense  of  woman’s 
beauty  no  man  who  could  appreciate  the  Anadyomene 
y^ould  tolerate  for  a  moment  a  modem  burlesque,  with 
*  limbs  and  dwarfed  and  stunted  bodies, 

au  dresses  more  indecent  a  hundred  times  than  absolute 
na  I  y.  No  man,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  no  woman 
^  1  feeling  for  the  true  beauty  of  manhood, 

'^dulge  in  that  insensate  worship  of  mere  muscle 
which  began  with  Charles  Kingsley  and 
ma  1  ill*  possible  culmination  in  Ouida.  Is  it  any 
are  tn  our  highest  ideals  of  the  human  form 

^  ill  a  vulgarly-dressed  actress  and  an 

should  so  far  have  lost  all 
an  ^'imanity  as  to  stare,  and  gape,  and  grin  at 

edifviti  monstrosity,  as  if  such  a  sight  were 
g)  or  even  pleasant  ?  Those  who  know  either  the 


*  Republic  *  or  the  *  Politics  *  cannot  but  call  to  mind  one 
or  two  very  significant  passages,  which  tell  us  pretty 
plainly  that  a  Greek,  while  his  pity  for  the  poor  two- 
headed  nightingale  would  have  been  as  keen  as  ever  is 
that  of  Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  even 
keener,  inasmuch  as  his  sense  of  the  true  value  and 
dignity  of  humanity  was  deeper,  would  none  the  less 
have  regarded  her  not  with  curiosity,  but  with  loathing 
and  horror.  But  then  the  Greeks  w^ere  so  ignorant  and 
mistaken  as  to  regard  a  fat,  unwholesome  man  as  a  sort 
of  grotesque  criminal,  who  prefers  vice  and  indolence  to 
health,  and  is  delibemtely  outraging  and  marring  what 
they,  with  ourselves,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  express 
image  of  God.  Our  notions  are,  of  course,  far  sounder 
than  this.  We  are  not  so  superstitious  as  to  look  upon 
health  as  in  any  sense  a  moral  duty,  or  so  prejudiced  as 
not  to  agree  with  the  Boston  Transcript  that  there  is  no 
sight  so  chaste,  and  pleasant,  and  improving,  as  that  of 
a  monstrosity. 


SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 


To  Mr  Bee  Wright  we  owe  a  valuable  lesson.  In 
the  character  of  the  persons  employed  as  spies,  in  the 
meanness  with  which  the  poorest  are  selected  as  victims, 
in  the  arbitrary  choice  of  employments  that  are  attacked, 
the  public  are  being  taught  the  real  nature  of  the 
offensive  intolerance  that  underlies  Sunday  legislation. 
The  persecutors  of  the  poor  are  fit  and  worthy  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  men  who  passed  the  Act  under  which 
they  are  now  able  to  turn  religion  into  contempt,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  into  an  instrument  of  tyrannical 
oppi'ession.  That  one  man  whose  labours  on  Sunday  have 
been  of  late  notorious  should  have  given  up  his  Monday 
to  the  consolations  of,  may  we  say,  pine-apple  rum,  will 
surprise  no  one  who  remembers  the  character  of  the  men 
who  passed  the  iniquitous  Act  of  29  Charles  II.  It 
was  fit  that  a  set  of  men  given  up  to  “chambering” 
and  “  wantonness  ”  should  have  ruled  dissenters  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  constituted  themselves  the  guardians  of 
divine  observances.  Those  who  have  no  piety  them¬ 
selves  are  the  readiest  to  persecute  the  religion  of 
others  :  having  no  conscience,  it  is  their  pleasure  to  insult 
the  conscience  of  their  neighbours.. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  however, 
for  one  thing.  There  is  no  false  pretence  about  it.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  sting  of  bigotry.  Why  should  • 
it  ?  It  was  passed  at  a  time  when  men  gloried  in  their 
shame,  and  made  a  boast  of  their  intolerance.  We  are  told 
now  a  days  that  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  must  bo 
secured  by  law,  not  from  any  religious  motive,  but  for 
social  convenience.  It  is  good,  we  are  told,  that  ono 
day  in  seven  should  be  devoted  to  rest  or  idleness,  nay, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  man. 
Why  physiology  should  have  so  miraculously  coincided 
with  the  division  into  seven  days,  or  how  many  nations 
have  lived  without  a  Sunday,  we  need  not  inquire.  Nor 
do  we  care  to  insist  that  the  same  argument  applies  with 
as  much  force  to  the  entire  calendar  of  holy  days  in  the 
Romish  Church.  We  are  not  sorry  that  the  Sunday  legis¬ 
lators  feel  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  cloven  hoof,  and  to 
cover  themselves  over,  if  possible,  with  the  garb  of  an  angel 
of  mercy.  It  is  a  testimony,  if  not  to  their  liberality,  to 
a  growing  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  general 
community.  But  the  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  Sunday  Act  wevm  affected  by  no  scruples;  they 
avowed  openly  that  their  object  was  to  drive  people  to 
church.  It  was  the  congenial  task  of  that  licentious 
age  to  make  men  religious  by  Act  of  Parliament.^  The 
Act  of  *29  Charles  II.  puts  the  religious  purpose  in  the 
foreground.  The  words  are  interesting,  and  give  in  one 
short  clause  the  spirit  and  vesture  of  a  persecuting 
statute.  “  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  what¬ 
ever  shall  on  every  Lord’s  day  apply  themselves  to  the 
observation  of  the  same  by  exerciseing  themselves  thereon 
in  the  dutyes  of  piety  and  true  religion  publiquely  and 
privately,  and  that  noe  tradesman,  artificer,  workeman, 
labourer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  doe  or 
exercise  any  worldly  labour,  business  or  worke  of  their 
ordinary  callings  upon  the  Loid  s  day  or  any  part  thereof 
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(workes  of  necessity  and  chafity  onely  excepted)  and  Dumas  has  published  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of 
that  every  person  being  of  the  age  of  fonrteene  yeares  or  France  deserves  a  similar  compliment  to  that  which  hia 
upwards  offending  in  the  premisses  shall  for  every  such  father  passed  on  M.  Lamartine’s  *  History  of  the  Gironditti » 
offence  forfeit  the  summe  of  five  shillings/’  a  work  which  he  declared  had  elevated  history  to  the  dignitV 

This  statute,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  intended  to  strike  the  of  ronaance.  But  M.  Dumas  has  surpassed  Lamartine, 
poor  and  spare  the  rich.  Not  only  are  the  persons  Disraeli,  and  every  other  inventive  historian  of  ancient  and* 
selected  for  punishment  of  the  poorer  sort,  but  the  fine  modern  times,  not  only  id  his  daring  manipulation  of  facts 
imposed  is  too  insignificant  to  deter  the  wealthy.  It  is  b^t  also  in  the  almost  sublipae  elevation  of  tone  which  per« 
an  act  that  is  remorseless  to  the  poor  apple-woman,  but  vades  his  narrative.  If  fiction  predominates,  that  ought  to 
does  not  hit  the  most  gorgeous  “  labourer  ”  in  Fngland,  be  regarded  as  a  merit,  and  not^as  a  defect,  in  productions  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  coachman.  Providing  ginger-beer  the  kind  tb  which  M.  Dumas  letter  belongs.  Unless  we 
for  poor  folks  on  a  warm  summer  day  is  a  w  ork  neither  ar®  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  fiction  is  more  edifying 
of  necessity  nor  mercy  ;  but  carrying  the  Lord  Mayor  than  fact,  we  cannot  be  expected  rightly  to  appreciate  this 
to  church  or  elsewhere  is  apparently,  in  the  eye  of  the  style  of  writing,  and  are  almost  certain  to  condemn  the 
law,  both  necessary  and  merciful.  1  he  act  punishes  the  writer  who  seeks  to  palm  off  fiction  under  the  guise  of  his- 
boys  who  sell  new’spapers,  but  it  does  not  strike  the  tory,  however  high  and  moral  the  lesson  he  may  deduce.  Of 
publishers  who  put  them  forth.  Whatever  affects  the  course,  M.  Dumas  comes  forward  as  a  saviour  of  society 
comfort  of  the  rich  is  lawful  and  necessary,  but  the  in  general,  and  of  France  in  particular ;  or,  perhaps,  we 
convenience  of  the  poor  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Gospel  ought  rather  to  say,  as  the  advocate  of  the  saviour.  ’He 
-according  to  Charles  II.  If  Lazarus  is  to  have  the  best  has  diagnosed  the  disease  from  which  France  has  been 


of  it  in  the  next  world,  care  is  taken  that  he  shall  not  suffering  since  ’89,  and  now  prescribes  a  medicine  and  a 

want  his  share  of  tribulation  in  this.  reginaen.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  parliamentary  and 

To  those  who  are  not  drunk  with  fanaticism,  or  deaf  constitutional  government,  universal  suffrage,  the  empire, 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity,  it  may  be  worth  the  opposition,  politics,  diplomacy,  alliances,  the  mitrail- 
seriously  consideiing,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  keeping  up  leuses,  the  chassepots,  the  great  generals,  laws,  justice, 
for  a  short  time  this  odious  Statute  of  Charles  II.  ?  If  magistracy,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  this  Solomon 
legislation  is  to  be  made  for  Sunday,  is  it  right  that  the  declares  are  “  fictions.  ’  Vandas  vandatis !  omnia  est 
execution  of  the  law  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  vanitas!  except  M.  Thiers,  “  the  simple,  honest  man,  slave 

drunken  informers?  Is  the  law,  on  the  impartial  ad-  his  word  and  of  his  duty,”  and  only  by  striving  to 

ministration  of  which  the  stability  of  our  institutions  become  more  like  unto  him  can  Frenchmen  hope  to  be 


depends,  to  be  held  up  to  the  dense  masses  of  an  ignorant  saved.  “  There  is  still  room  in  the  memory  of  the  men  of 
population  ns  a  tool  ready  to  the  hands  of  besotted  the  future  for  a  new  immortality,”  M.  Dumas  fih  assures 
fanatics  ?  What  a  spectacle  is  presented  for  the  instruc-  ns  ;  and  “  M.  Thiers  will  neither  be  Monk  nor  Washington, 
tion  of  the  people  !  Over  nearly  all  England  the  Act  of  he  will  be  Thiers.”  The  advent  or  transformation  of 
Charles  II.  is  a  dead  letter ;  where  the  machinery  of  the  Thiers  invests  “  this  poor  Hepublic,  this  perpetual  mis- 
Act  is  put  in  force,  one  magistrate  refuses  to  grant  carriage  of  France,”  with  interest.  Only  be  true  to  Thiers 
summonses,  another  to  impose  more  than  nominal  fines,  and  to  yourselves,  M.  Dumas  says  to  his  countrymen, 
while  only  in  the  Elysium  of  Hammersmith  is  the  maxi-  and  all  will  be  well  with  you.  Be  like  him,  slaves  to  your 
mum  penalty  inflicted.  The  immediate  question  is  word  and  to  your  duty,  0  Frenchmen  I  for  ten  short  years, 
whether  the  scandal  shall  continue  for  another  year.  It  and  “eternity  is  yours.”  Yes,  “in  ten  years  from  this 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any  single  legitimate  time,  you  shall  have  paid  your  milliards,  shall  have  retaken 
purpose  can  be  served  by  keeping  up  the  Act.  It  cannot  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  you  shall  be  the  first  people  in 
be  to  increase  godliness  or  to  inspire  respect  for  the  law.  the  universe.”  Who  shall  say  that  the  revival  has  not 
But  it  may  serve  another  purpose.  The  Act  of  Charles  II.  begun  in  France,  after  this  outburst  of  fervent  faith  and 
may  be  used  as  a  sort  of  threat  to  compel  the  House  of  aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  quondam  novelist  of  the 
Commons  to  agree  to  some  crazy  scheme  of  Sunday  legis-  demi-monde  of  Paris  I 
lation,  so  dear  is  a  little  bit  of  intolerance  to  the  human 

heart.  This  is  a  dangerous  game  to  play  at.  Those  who  Irreligion  and  Communism. — Our  “spiritual  pastors 
are  opposed  to  all  legislative  interference  with  the  observ-  and  masters,”  and  others  who  talk  so  glibly  of  “irreligion 
ance  of  Sunday  may  delight  in  such  a  policy ;  nothing  and  atheism  ”  being  the  cause  of  the  late  disasters  in  Paris, 
can  suit  them  better  than  that  Mr  Bee  Wright  and  his  must  strangely  presume  on  ignorance  and  credulity  on  the  ‘ 


coadjutors  should  have  full  scope,  and  every  facility  to  part  of  their  hearers.  Without  going  so  far  back  as  the 
bring  religion  and  the  Sunday  into  contempt.  Give  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  when  the  “most  Christian 
bigots  a  little  rope,  and  they  will  make  the  very  name  of  king”  himself  fired  upon  the  unfortunate  Protestants  from 
Sunday  odious.  But  we  think  the  time  has  come  w  hen  the  windows  of  the  very  Tuileries  just  burnt  down  by  the 
the  moderate  men  of  all  parties  may  refuse  to  prolong  Communists,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  there  is  any 
an  experiment  of  legislative  vivisection  at  the  expense  of  lack  of  “  religion  ”  in  the  rural  and  priest-ridden  Assembly 
the  poor.  Let,  therefore,  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  be  at  Versailles,  who  have  sanctioned  the  wholesale  butchery 
abrogated,  and  the  ground  will  bo  clear  for  the  dispas-  of  defenceless  and  untried  prisoners — men,  women  and 
sionato  consideration  of  any  Bill ;  but,  until  a  stop  is  put  children.  The  fact  seems  to  be  conveniently  overlooked 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Sunday  bigots,  it  is  vain  to  by  the  preachers  and  writers  referred  to,  that  a  thousand- 
expect  that  any  scheme  of  Sunday  legislation  will  obtain  fold  more  bloodshed  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
a  hearing.  “Christianity  and  religion”  than  in  all  the  revolutionary 

"  outbreaks  on  record.  When  the  misdeeds  of 

M.  Alexandbk  Dcmas  on  the  St^te  of  FEANCE.-The  de“0>«iced,  it  should  ^  ^en 

author  of  ‘  La  Dame  aux  CamiUae,’  the  creator  of  the  most  Va  -“Mwted  a^horiUes  at 

popular  and  seductive  of  the  consumptive  prostitutes  of  >“  th^ 

modem  French  action,  has  assumed  a  new  role.  M.  Alex-  Vemadles,  who  Brst  set  the  Communists  the  examp 

andre  Dumas  fils  has  presented  himself  before  his  country-  maltreating  and  murdering  their  captives, 

men  in  the  character  of  a  sage,  serious,  and  even  saintly  _ 

councillor ;  and,  considering  his  antecedents,  it  must  be  Bucolic  Toryism  and  Philosophical  „ 


appearance  of  Dumas  fls  among  the  saints  is  a  still  suggest  to  him  that,  to  battle  against  the  two  _jjjy 

stranger  spectacle  than  either.  We  cannot  say  that  the  or  the  other  of  which  the  great  minds  of  our  age  are 

transformation  is  perfect,  but  the  illusion  is  well  sustained,  ranging  themselves,  the  two  forms  of  thought  w 
The  lengthy  but^  sprightly  and  epigrammatic  letter  that  M.  the  logical  outcome  of  the  multifarious  divisions  o  p“** 
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f  the  present  day— Ultramontanism  and  philoso-  or  who  die  in  consequence  of  the  maladies  I  have  named. 

Radicalism,  may  be  too  much  even  for  his  trans-  ^**^®<^tly  trace  the  origin  of  those  maladies  to  the  causes 

abilities  Mr  Newdegate  has  found  out  that  I  have  already  stated.  As  a  rule,  I  have  found  men  in 

Tio^nhi^l  Badicaliim  is  not  new,— that  it  exUted  in  manifested  the  greatest  desire  to  get  marri^ 

Borne.  But  those  empires  hare  passed  toten  ^^e  “f  disreputable 

ancient  vireeceauu  _  _ !•  i.v  .  i.  l  ne  consequences  of  such  society  it  is  unnecessary 


.;ra;:ar^e.  the  Solomon  of  North  Warwickshire.  What  here  to  deirib;:  xYe  cTm  is  im^S  which  ev. 
can  be  clearer  than  the  conclusion  ?  Philosophy  was  their  develops  in  physical  dissolution,  and  which  is  hi 
min  We  would  suggest  to  any  of  our  readers  who  have  of  course,  by  night  guards  and  other  duties  inse 
nt  '  reached  the  intellectual  height  of  Mr  Newdegate  barrack  life.  “  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could 

♦K-if  mcient  Greece  and  Rome  have  not  passed  away  in  so  ,  ^  would  not  be  like  this,’'  I  have  often 

complete  a  sense  as  hundreds  of  kingdoms  in  which  philo-  !?,.  *^gim®ntal  hospital. 


here  to  de^iibe.  The  germ  is  implanted  which  eventually 
develops  in  physical  dissolution,  and  which  is  hastened, 
of  course,  by  night  guards  ana  other  duties  inseparable 
from  barrack  life.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  marry, 
then  I  would ^  not  be  like  this,’'  I  have  often  heard  u 
soldier  say  while  lying  in  the  regimental  hospital.  It  is 


;;p"hy  wa,  comparatirely  unknown  ;  that  though  Greece  i.  «7dSby 
dead  her  thought  still  lives,  and  is  considered  by  all  educated  make  them  efficient  soldiers,  had  they  been  permitt^  to 


men  one  of  the  most  precious  heritages  of  mankind.  We 
need  not  descant  on  Mr  Newdegate 's  social  ideal.  A  pyramid 
having  the  Great  Unwashed  for  its  base  and  the  Great 
Unpaid  for  its  apex,  with  a  tenant-farmer  acting  as  a  buffer 
between  the  two,  is  not  so  unlike  the  picture  of  society  as 
it  should  be  which  must  exist  in  the  minds  of  most  of  his 
political  brethren  to  deserve  special  notice.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  farmers  of  Warwickshire  on  having  Mr  Newdegate 


marry,  most  of  these  men  would  have  lived  to  complete 
their  full  time  ;  and  the  State,  therefore,  would  have  reaped 
the  full  benefit  of  their  services,  while  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  could  be  made  in  the  medical  and  surgical  expenses 
of  the  army.  W  hat  is  the  use  of  enlisting  year  after  year 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men,  and  having  to  discharge 
them  again,  or  bury  them  in  less  than  four  years  ? 

I  can  find  no  other  cause  for  the  alarming  mortality 
among  young  soldiers  than  this.  It  is  idle  for  Lord  Sand- 


among  their  after-dinner  speakers,  and  only  hope  that  their  hurst  or  anybody  else  to  say  that  it  is  owdng  to  the  youth 
diffestion  was  as  much  aided  by  his  oratory  as  ours  would  Eighteen  years  of  age  is  the  youngest  at 


digestion  was  as  mucn  aiaea  oy  nis  o: 
have  been  under  similar  circumstances. 


which  recruits  are  enlisted,  and  from  my  own  experience  I 
can  affirm  that  a  youth  of  eighteen,  if  he  has  attained  his 
complete  physical  development  in  proportion  to  his  stature, 
will  meet  with  no  work  in  the  army  calculated  to  injure 
him,  if  he  keeps  from  drink  and  bad  company.  But  he 
does  not  keep  from  drink  and  bad  company.  The  mono¬ 
tony  of  the  barrack-room  becomes  distressing  to  him,  and  he 
flies  to  places  where  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  sur¬ 
round  him,  and  hurl  him  headlong  to  ruin  and  the  grave. 
Had  he  the  society  of  a  wife  and  children  to  occupy  his 
attention,  he  would  be  safe  from  these  snares  and  live  a  good 
man.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  every  soldier  in  the 
army  should  have  a  wife.  This  would  be  a  preposterous  idea. 
But  such  a  result  as  this  could  not  arise  trom  a  license  of 
indiscriminate  and  universal  marriage  in  the  army.  Men  in 
the  army  vary  like  other  men  in  their  natures  and  disposi¬ 
tions.  Marriage  is  with  large  numbers  of  soldiers  regarded 
with  manifest  repugnance,  but  those  who  rerard  it  so  are 
certainly  not  the  men  who  crowd  the  military  hospitals.  The 
coldness  of  their  nature  is  their  safeguard  against  the  dangers 
which  hurry  others  to  destruction.  What  I  wish  to  show  is 
that,  if  the  average  percentage  of  soldiers  in  every  battalion, 
regiment,  or  battery,  who  die  or  are  invalided  every  year, 
were  allowed  to  marry,  the  cost  of  supporting  their  wives 
and  children  in  barracks— that  is,  I  mean,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  shelter,  for,  except  in  India,  the  soldier's 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE  IN  THE  ARMY. — II. 


Sir,— The  question  of  military  celibacy  has  long  been  a  most 
perplexing  one  to  military  commanders  and  reformers.  The 
effects  produced  by  the  prohibition  of  marriage  in  the  army 
are  both  numerous  and  moat  grievous.  The  chief  arguments 
against  marriage  by  martinets  and  fastidious,  short* 
sighted  political  economists  are,  that  it  entails  inconvenience 
to  the  service  and  expense  to  the  State.  But,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  army  extends,  no  arguments  could  be  more 
frail  and  superficial  They  could  not  stand  up  a  moment 
against  common-sense  investigation. 

These  advocates  of  universal  military  celibacy  strain  at 
the  gnat  while  they  imperceptibly  swallow  the  camel.  They 
do  not  consider  the  enormous  amount  of  public  money 
that  is  yearly  squandered  in  the  support  of  military  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  in  the  surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the 
soldiers  who  crowd  them,  suffering  from  diseases  induced 
bv  excesses  into  which  the  mandate  of  celibacy  had 
plunged  them.  They  also  lose  sight  of  the  important  cir¬ 


cumstance  that  the  time  which  those  soldiers  spend  in  hos-  own  pay  must  suffice  for  their  support— would  be  considerably 
pital  is  completely  lost  to  the  State,  although  the  State  pays  less  than  what  they  now  involve  us  in.  Each  of  the  few 
them  their  full  wages  during  the  whole  of  the  period  they  soldiers  who  are  at  the  present  time  iiermitted  to  marry  in  a 


them  their  full  wages  during  the  whole  or  the  period  they 
are  under  treatment.  And  this  is  not  all.  According  to  the 
last  medical  report  for  the  array  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
soldiers  are  annually  discharged  from  the  service  through 
heart  disease  alone,  and  the  cost  which  their  discharge  entails 
13  estimated  at  nearly  58,000^.  In  speaking  of  discharge,  I 
mean,  of  cours^,  those  who  are  invalided  or  die  from  this 
malady,  necessitating  the  cost  of  burial  and  short  pensions. 


soldiers  who  are  at  the  present  time  joermitted  to  marry  in  a 
regiment  has  only  one  little  room  allotted  to  his  family,  and 
a  few  articles  of  rude  regimental  furniture  which  cost  little. 
The  beds  are  composed  of  straw  and  common  sacking,  and 


the  coverings  are  regulation  rugs,  sheets,  and  blankets. 

A  great  many  soldiers  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  mandate  of 


celibacy,  but  rush  rashly  into  marriage,  and  I  tremble  to 
detail  the  consequences.  It  is  truly  shocking  to  contemplate 


.uaiaujr,  utrwsHiuiiing  iiie  cost  ot  Durial  and  snort  pensions,  detail  tne  consequences,  it  is  iruiy  snocKing  to  conteuipmie 
Now,  from  a  long  and  varied  experience  of  military  hospitals  the  misery  which  must  befall  a  young  woman  who,  under 

»nil  Kooyf  _ _ xt  -  ,  1?  »  .  .  •  .  1  •  _ A _  1 _ « 


the  enormous  sura  of  58,00)^.  squandered  on  ten  thousand 
useless  soldiers.  But  three  times  ten  thousand  would  not 


fepreseut  the  number  who  are  invalided  and  who  die  from 
Ollier  COniOl,Tll»fa  fVlm.  J! _  _ -I  _ !  — 


ler  complaints  than  heart  disease.  Phthisis  and  pleurisy 


tTft  considerably  more  prevalent,  and  the  cost  of 

them  13  much  greater.  I  have  know  n  men  in  lios- 
Ihan  two  years,  off  and  on,  suffering  from  the 
^  d^iring  the  whole  of  that  time  they  were 

in  expensive  medicines  as  no  first-class  mechanic 


wife.  Her  husband,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  case  of 
Annard,  the  life-guardsman,  in  my  former  letter,  may  desert 
her  with  impunity,  and  law  can  afford  her  no  remedy. 
The  Mutiny  Act  shuts  her  out  from  the  sphere  in  which 
her  husband  moves,  and  by  her  husband  a  commanding 
officer  she  is  ignored  as  a  wife.  In  fact,  she  is  debarred 
from  every  right  which,  had  she  married  a  man  in  civil 
life,  she  could  have  demanded.  When  she  becomes  the 
mother  of  perhaps  tw’O  or  three  children,  the  husbands 


ill  civil  I’f  11* - -  ao  ijvr  Attowiaoo  iijcviiauiu  iijui/iici  - —  J  *\r 

vettiiiff  afford  under  similar  circumstances,  besides  regiment  is  sent  abroad  and  she  is  left^  unprotected.  Years 

unlfm»  ®  cosily  btiraulants  and  such  food  as  is  quite  and  a  hemisphere  separate  her  from  him  to  whom  mone  she 
hi*  1  Nosoldier  is  discharged  until  could  look  for  love,  support,  and  protection,  and  she  finds 

and  whpn  *  *  l^ome  absolutely  confirmed  and  incurable,  herself  left  a  widowed  wife  to  fight  life's  battle  with  her 
nnti’l  “  starving  childrep.  _  '  . 


acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  the  tigtitly  over  the  bones  ?  t 

’  fbree-fourths  of  the  soldiers  discharged,  ingratiated  into  the  life  of  the  Arab  prope  , 


juvenile  skeletons,  with 
aces  where  human  eyes 
wyers'  parchment  drawn 
y  they  were  not  fully 
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■eemcd  not  to  posh  their  ware*  tfrth  any  great  energy.  It 
WM  wiuter,  and  the  cold,  splashy  sleet  poured  mercilessly 
down  their  necks  and  ran  out  at  the  legs  of  their  trousers, 
that  is  to  say,  the  rags  tlmt  renresented  trousers.  The 
gentleman  asked  them  whose  chilaren  they  were,  and  they 
replied  that  their  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Wellington 
barracks,  and  their  mother  was  lying  sick  o'  fever.” 
And  such  was  the  case.  The  gentleman  gave  them  into 
the  custody  of  the  police  and  had  them  charged  next  day 
before  a  magistrate,  so  that  something  might  be  done  for 
them  and  their  mother.  The  por  wife  was  found  lying 
on  a  bundle  of  rags  in  a  dark  garret  up  a  dark  court  in 
the  purlieus  of  Westminster,  without  a  soul  to  attend  upon 
her.  She  was  suffering  from  fever  induced  by  hunger. 
Before  her  illness  she  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  by  s^t-making  for  the  Pimlico  military  stores, 
but  then  could  do  nothing,  and  the  little  children  had  to 
go  out  into  the  streets  to  beg  for  their  own  subsistence  and 
nera  The  soldier's — her  husband’s — few  coppers  per  day,  that 
he  could  save  out  of  his  regimental  pay,  could  scarcely  suffice 


^nkennera  is  madwM  .t  and  fa  c<mntfa»  familiV. 
children  and  w^en  are  shot  up  with  them  nianiare 
m  daily  jeopariy  and  terror :  and  where  thia 


picture  here.  The  incidents  will  yet  be  remembered  by 
the  public,  as  it  is  scarcely  four  years  ago  since  they 
occurred.  I  believe  that  something  was  done  for  the  wretched 
woman  and  her  family  by  benevolent  persons,  but  this 
instance  is  sufficient,  without  any  other,  to  demonstrate  the 
miseiy  which  arises  from  militaiy  celibacy. 

The  other  story  is  about  a  young  Spanish  girl,  who  married 
a  soldier  at  Gibraltar  belonging  to  a  regiment  in  garrison 


departure  of  the  vessel  this  young  woman — she  was  scarcely 
sixteen— of  remarkable  beauty,  rushed  across  the  gangway, 
sobbing  hysterically,  to  the  quarter-deck.  The  master-at- 
arms  asked  her  what  she  wanted  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
her  crying,  and,  being  informed,  he  went  to  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  communicated  the  matter  to  the  post-captain, 
and  that  officer  immediately  came  on  deck.  Indeed  I  must 
say  that  it  would  have  required  a  man  of  astern,  stony  nature 
not  to  have  been  moved  by  the  tears  of  that  beautiful — for 
beautiful,  indeed,  she  was — young  brunette.  She,  in  wild 
anguish,  clasped  her  hands,  threw  herself  at  the  officer’s  feet, 
and  implored  him  not  to  allow  her  husband  to  be  tom  from 
her,  to  give  her  a  passage  in  the  ship,  and  she  would  invoke  the 
Virgin  and  all  the  Saints  in  the  Calendar  to  bless  him.  The 
captein  understood  Spanish,  and  was  both  deeply  moved  and 
perplexed.  He  sought  an  interview  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  her  husband’s  regiment,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to 
take  her  on  the  strength  of  the  corps,  but  that  martinet  was 
inexorable.  At  last  he  resolved  to  take  the  woman  on  board, 
and  tmst  to  circumstances  to  bring  the  colonel  round  during 
the  voyage,  which  he  did  not  until  within  a  few  days  of  our 
reaching  Port  Louis.  During  the  whole  voyage  he  sent  her 
from  his  own  table,  by  his  own  steward,  her  food  every  day ; 
and  I  believe  that,  so  much  did  the  devotion  of  the  young 
wife  impress  him,  that  he  w'ould  have  purchased  her  husband’s 
discharge  and  have  taken  them  home  to  England.  The  woman 
said  she  would  destroy  herself  if  left  behind,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  she  would  have  kept  her  word. 

Now  these  are  but  two  of  numerous  instances  of  women 
who  are  made  to  suffer  from  military  celibacy.  There  is  not 
a  garrison  town  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  does  not 
contain  scores  of  the  starving  wives  and  children  of  soldiers 
who  disobey  the  order  of  celibacy,  and  there  are  liundreds  of 
innocent  women  who  are  thus  deserted  and  brought  to  infamy 
for  the  sake  of  their  starving  little  ones.  I  maintain  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  licence  to  marry,  any  soldier  who  should 
rashly  bring  a  young  female  to  ruin,  who  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  his  means  to  support  her,  should  be  severely  punished.  It 
is  a  scandalous  mutter  tliat  any  soldier  should  be  allowed  to 
humbug  a  woman  by  telling  her  falsehoods  and  inducing  her 
to  accompany  him  to  the  altar,  w  here  she  alone  is  sacrificed. 
But  the  existing  arrangements,  which  forbid  the  marriage  of 
soldiei’s  except  in  rare  cases,  are  far  more  to  blame  for  all  this 
misery  than  the  soldiers  who  thus  marry  without  leave. 

I  am,  &c.,  A  PuivATE  Soldier. 

PROTBCTION  OP  INEBRIATES. 

Sir, — Since  Mr  Secretary  Bruce  has,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr  Winterbotham,  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  “jirotection  of 
Doga,”  may  I  plead  for  his  support,  refused  last  year,  of  Dr 
Dalrymple’s  Bill  for  the  protection  of  Inebriates  ?  I  have 
none  of  the  teetotaller’s  tenderness  for  inebriates,  who  treats 
them  with  more  respect  than  the  self-sustained,  self-respecting, 
temperate  man.  I  uesitate  to  class  dog  and  drunkard  together, 
because  the  dog  is  the  more  useful  member  of  the  community  : 
but  if  we  have  no  motive  for  protecting  the  inebriate,  we 
have  strong  reasons  for  protecting  society  against  him. 


uue  iiu  ueiieve-^  ci^  wnom  lew  pity  and  none  hav; 
hitherto,  m  any  practical  way,  attempted  to  save  Yet 
habitual  inefaiate  la  a  far  more  dangerooa  pemin  at  1,1*! 
than  the  habitual  cnnunal  :-Higainat  the  ci5minal  ther^ 
pro^tion  :  apiiDBt  the  drunkard  none.  Until  he  haa^ 
mitted  some  dangeroug  outrage,  there  ia  no  power  to  eon^l 

The  drinker  puses  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  h. 
IS  ainusing  and  play-writere  make  merry  with  him,  wd 
Pumk  mu  ^  foolishness  into  contagions  cartoons  :  in  the 
second,  his  officious  good  nature  is  succeeded  by  suspicion, 
which  make  his  society  a  nuisance  and  a  peril ;  in  the  ^iri 
s^e,  he  stabs  you  if  you  oppose  him,  or  does  it  on  surmise 
of  his  own,  against  which  you  have  neither  wamiug  nor  de- 
fence.  The  Leicester  butcher  who  horrified  the  public  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  a  type  of  all  the  class.  He  had  attended  to  his 
business  with  alternating  sulleuness  and  pleasantry  •  he  nut 
up  his  shutters  and  said  ‘^good  night”  to  his  neighbours  m 
one  who  might  be  safely  consorted  with,  and,  in  five  minutes 
he  had  stabbed  four  persons ;  and  the  wail  of  death  was 
heard  for  hours  before  the  wild  beast  became  conscious  of  his 
crime.  What  daily  terror,  worse  than  death,  what  outrages 
of  speech  and  act,  a  woman  suffers  who  has  a  drunken  husband 
has  taxed  Mr  Wilkie  Collins’s  great  powers  to  depict.  It  is 
one  of  the  miracles  of  women’s  way,  in  these  days,  that 
they  go  about  claiming  civil  rights,  and  never  demand  that 
drunkenness  shall  be  a  ground  of  divorce. 

If  it  is  a  woman  who  drinks^  not  merely  the  body  but  the 
mind  is  more  conspicuously  poisoned.  The  foulest  suspicions 
grow  real  to  it.  In  some  cases  daughters  hear  infamous  accu- 
sations  against  their  father,  or  against  the  mother  by  the 
father  ;  and  all  who  know  either  are  astounded  by  imputa¬ 
tions  they  cannot  but  heed,  upon  testimony  apparently  so 
authentic.  Waste  and  violence,  reaching  and  often  passing 
the  verge  of  crime,  mark  the  days  of  horror  and  sorrow  in  the 
household.  Little  children  undergo  frights  which  afifect 
their  reason,  as  doctors  know,  and  not  unfrequently  are  killed 
outright,  as  frequent  coroners’  inquests  tell  us.  But  for  their 
sakes,  no  husband  would  inhabit  an  inebriate  house,  and  some 
working  men  have  been  banged  for  murder  which  mere  self- 
defence  against  deadly  provocation  has  forced  upon  them. 
The  most  brilliant  men,  the  sweetest  and  most  8elf*den3ring 
women,  w  hom  suffering,  weakness,  or  sorrow  bows  low,  until 
nervous  exhaustion  be&ls— come  to  this  dreadful  end.  Thirst- 
madness  is  stronger  than  love,  or  duty,  or  decency.  Could  it 
be  foreseen  before  the  treacherous  c^n  of  habit  is  forged, 
they  would,  as  poor  Charles  Lamb  in  his  agony  wrote— 

Clench  their  lips  and  ne’er  undo  them. 

To  let  the  deep  damnation  trickle  through  them. 

There  is  no  lunatic  asylum  for  these  persons  who  are  mad 
with  a  madness  unrecognised  by  the  law.  If  sent  imder 
any  pretext  to  an  asylum,  they  are,  as  soon  as  inebriatiou  is 
impossible  to  them,  found  to  be  saner  than  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy  themselves,  and  must  be  discharged— their  insanity 
not  lying  in  want  of  sense,  but  in  want  of  self-restiaint  All 
“  private  retreats  ”  advertised  are  delusions  and  fruitless 
expense.  They  have  no  power  to  detain  or  control.  In  a 
man’s  home  nothing  can  be  done.  He  cannot  lock  up  his  wife, 
nor  the  wife  her  husband.  The  only  chance  of  not  ma^K 
things  woi*8e  is  to  let  things  take  their  dreadful  course,  dis¬ 
approval  incites  to  rege  and  murder.  The  husband  or  wi  e 
must  fi"ht  or  make  a  miserable  submission,  living  with  wa  - 
ness  (wTiere  humanity,  or  family  reasons,  or  inextinguisna 
love  forbid  desertion),  without  any  means  of  opp^iu^ 
Under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  or  iwther 
these  people  are  masters,  and  they  know  it ;  and,  withou 
pow  er  of  restraining  them,  they  must  perish.  There 
land  of  refuge  for  them.  There  is  no  escape  for  thew  hap 
creatures.  The  fatal  temptation  is  ever  in  their  sig 
every  corner  of  every  street  that  which  to  them 
accursed  spirit  is  blazoned.  Every  advertoment 
newspaper  or  magazine  carries  the  dreadful  inior 
where  can  be  got  the  dainty  drink  of  death,  the  p 
self-destruction  is  not  only  unob8tructed--the  g 
meshes  of  misery  entangle  every  footstep.  In  an  .,^of 
there  is  no  pathway  of  escape.  There  can  V  j  JTwho 
deliverance— a  gate  with  a  lock  to  turn  behind 
enter.  _  ,  Bill 

If  Mr  Bruce  will  only  consent  that  Dr 
shall  authorise  afiylums  to  detain  those  who  tg 

enter,  and  w'hose  friends  can  pav  for  tlieir  tender  » 
perform  an  act  of  mercv,  for  which  many  families 
able,  without  hope,  will  thank  him. 
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GOT 


For  all  other  forms  of  madness  men  have  pity ;  for  thirst- 


decay  of  the  mind  unconsciousness  comes,  and  the  hapless 
bein^  know  not  how  low  they  have  fallen,  and  illusion  hides  the 
nath  of  death  from  their  eyes.  But  in  loss  of  self-control  the 
mind  has  periods  of  horrible  sensibility.  Physical  pain  and 
remorse,  and  longing  for  love  and  life  ^ur.  The  sharp 
torment  sets  in,  with  shaking  hand  the  fatal  glass  is  seized 
i^in  •  and  with  the  reason  dear  but  bereft  of  will,  terrified 
helpless,  the  inebriates  go  down  to  a  deeper  degradation, 
and  to  an  open  grave  which  they  see  and  know.  No  sympathy 
can  serve  them,  no  prayer  can  aid  them.  There  is  no  deliver¬ 
ance  save  by  lock  and  key,  doctor  and  nurse.  But  no  nurse 
can  mitigate,  no  doctor  can  help,  until  the  gate  is  closed 
throuf'h  which  the  brandy  seller  can  be  reached.  K  Mr 
Bruoe°  cannot  concede  this,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pray 
that  death  may  come  to  the  unhappy  inebriate  in  his  daily 
stnpor,  without  crime  preceding  it,  and  without  the  terror  of 
a  final  and  hopeless  consciousness. 

I  write  the  sentiments  of  others,  also,  who  would  equally 
entreat  to  be  permitted  to  express  them,  did  they  not  fear 
being  thought  to  have  some  special  interest  in  the  relief  the 
Bill  in  question  would  afford  ;  but  it  would  be  no  reason  for 
silence  were  it  so,  since  it  is  not  crime  but  disease  which  it  is 
son^t  to  alleviate,  and  it  is  both  duty  and  humanity  to 
attempt  this.  I  am,  &c.,  G.  J.  Holtoake. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

FRANCE. 

June  12. — In  the  National  Assembly  M.  Pouyer  Quertier  intro- 
daced  a  Bill,  proposing  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  463  millions  of  francs.-  Of  these  60  millions  will  be  raised  by 
stamp  dnties,  90  millions  on  intoxicating  liquors,  50  millions  on 
sugar  and  coffee,  200  millions  by  raising  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  of  textile  fabrics,  colonial  goods,  skins,  wood,  and  petro¬ 
leum,  and  50  millions  on  various  other  imports. 

June  13.— On  the  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
acts  of  the  Qovemment  of  National  Defence  General  Trochn  made 
a  long  speech,  which  was  continued  on  the  following  day  justify¬ 
ing  his  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Paris,  alleging  that  he  was  not 
adequately  supported  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  hampered 
by  the  zeal  of  others,  that  the  National  Guards  were  unfit  for  their 
work,  and  that  knowing  from  the  first  that  Paris  must  fall,  he 
only  continued  the  struggle  in  order  to  hold  the  Germans  at  bay 
as  long  as  possible. 

GERMANY. 

June  15.— The  session  of  Parliament  was  closed  at  Berlin  by 
the  Emperor,  who  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  liberal  grants 
voted  for  the  indemnification  of  wounded  soldiers  and  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  made  by  the  war,  and  also  for  the  other 
grants  of  money  voted  for  those  who  had  otherwise  suffered  losses 
by  the  war  and  for  the  dotation.  He  then  recounted  the  other 
laws  passed  during  the  session,  especially  mentioning  the  laws  in 
reference  to  Alsace*.  These  latter  laws  were  a  proof  that  although 
the  German  Governments  and  peoples  differ  on  certain  points  and 
views  they  are  nevertheless  animated  by  one  thought  and  wish 
which  is  common  to  them — namely,  to  bring  about  a  close  con¬ 
nexion  between  themselves  and  the  Fatherland  by  sparing  those 
institutions  of  the  re-acquired  country  which  have  been  proved 
useful,  by  mild  management,  and  by  a  liberal  development  of  the 
laws.  As  witnesses  of  the  entry  of  the  troops,  the  Deputies  will 
have  the  joyful  assurance  that  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  representatives  has  a  legitimate  share  in  the  grand  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Fatherland  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  victory. 
His  Majesty  added,  “May  God  grant  that  the  peace  we  now  enjoy 
be  lasting,  and  I  think,  from  the  newly-founded  relations  of 
the  German  Empire,  this  will  be  the  case.” 

INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

^Kriation  Bill, — In  committee  in  the  Commons  on  Jane 
12,  when  Mr  Cardwell  announced  that  only  those  portions  re- 
lemng  to  purchase  and  the  transfer  of  the  militia  and  volunteers 
|be  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Crown  would  be  pressed  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Government  this  year.  General  Herbert’s  amend- 
ment  on  Clause  3,  proposing  to  buy  out  at  once  all  subaltern 
cers  was  withdrawn,  with  several  other  amendments,  and 
passed.  On  June  13,  Clauses  6,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14, 

relating  princi- 

w  {  k  j.  service,  increase  of  the  militia,  and  powers  to 
nnA  ^  build  barracks  were  withdrawn,  and  Clauses  4 

BiiiUi.  passed.  On  June  15,  Clause  7,  transferring  the 
l  ^^“®teers  to  the  Crown,  and  all  the  remaining 
Charitv  passed  through  Committee. 

BrnL  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr 

withdrawn  on  June  15. 

ClauL.  Amendment  Bill,— for  repealing  the 

with  prohibit  the  Commissioners  from  interfering 

and  irhAfi  bodies  of  collegiate  and  university  schools, 

in  the  Moravians  and  Quakers, — Introduced 

second  T  ’^®bn  Lubbock,  was  brought  on  for 

<»>  J»ne  U,  and  rejected  by  222  rote,  to  6i. 


Game  Law  Bilk — ^Withdrawn  by  Mr  Bruce  on  Jane  12. 

Prayer  Book  (Table  of  Lessons)  Bill, — Passed  through  Committecr 
in  the  Commons  on  June  15,  a  motion  for  its  rejection,  made  by 
Mr  Locke  King,  being  negatived  by  204  votes  to  39. 

Union  of  Benefices  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Lords  lyr  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  was  brought  on  for  second  reading  on  June  15>  and 
rejected  without  a  aivision. 

University  Tests  Bill,— The  Commons*  amendments  and  reasons 
for  disputing  the  Lords*  amendments  were  discussed  in  the- 
Lords  on  Jane  13,  when  Lord  Salisbury’s  proposal  to  rc-afldrm 
his  proposed  test  was  rejected  by  129  votes  to  89. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  inflox  of  bnlUon  into  the  Bank  is  enormoas,  no 
less  than  485,0002.  having  been  sent  in  during  tho 
week  ended  14th  inst.,  and  a  further  million  or  tbere- 
abonts  being  on  its  way  to  this  country  from  Australia. 
It  is  supposed  that  when  the  French  Loan  really  does 
arrive,  it  will  not  do  much  towards  relieving  the  existing^ 
plethora  of  money.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bank  Directors 
on  Thursday,  the  rate  was  reduced  from  2|  to  2|^  per 
cent.,  a  proceeding  which  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
remark,  as  an  alteration  of  j  per  cent,  has  very  rarely 
been  msule  before. 

The  postponement  for  an  indefinite  period  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  French  Loan  has  especially  influenced 
the  Consol  Market,  and  heavy  re-purchases  have  been 
made  during  the  past  few  days  by  operators  for  the  fall. 
The  seasonable  change  in  the  weather  has  also  produced 
its  effect.  The  quotation  of  Consols  is  92j ,  showing  a  rise 
of  ^  for  the  week. 

Foreign  Securities  continue  to  receive  little  attention  ; 
but  the  tendency  is  better,  owing  to  the  reduction 
in  the  Bank  rate.  The  only  alteration  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  is  a  rise  of  1  per  cent,  in  Peruvian 
of  1865,  the  approach  of  the  drawing  and  dividend 
inducing  purchases. 

There  has  been  rather  less  business  in  English  Rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  tendency  was  at  one  time  unfavourable,  but 
the  “  settlement  showed  a  greatly  reduced  account 
open  for  the  rise,  and  the  con  tangoes  consequently 
ruling  much  lighter  a  bettor  tone  became  apparent,  and 
the  prices  at  the  close  are  about  the  highest  of  the  week. 
The  Stocks  of  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways 
are  from  1  to  2  higher,  having  been  influenced  by  tho 
report  that  a  settlement  of  their  disputes  had  taken 
pl^e.  The  traffic  returns  for  the  week,  considering 
that  they  are  against  those  for  Whitsun  week  of  last 
year,  are  looked  upon  as  satisfactory. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
Consols,  92^  to  921. 

Foreign  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  91}; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  83}  to  83? ;  ditto,  186^^ 
80|  to  801 ;  ditto  Khedive,  73  to  73^  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  95^ 
to  95} ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  57  to  57} ;  Peruvian  Five  per 
Cents.,  94}  to  94| ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33  to  33}  ;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  46 J  to  46}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  641  to 
65}  ;  and  ditto,  1869,  54}  to  54 1. 

Railway  Shares: — Brighton,  63}  to  63};  Caledonian,  92|  to 
92g;  Great  Eastern,  41}  to  41};  Great  Western,  94}  to  94}; 
Great  Northern  “A,”  137}  to  138};  London  and  North-Western, 
133  to  133};  Metropolitan,  76§  to  76§ ;  Midland,  130}  to  180}; 
North-Eastern  Consols,  154}  to  164| ;  Sheffield,  63}  to  63.}  ; 
and  South-Eastern,  87}  to  87}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  94  to  96; 
ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  146  to  147 ;  British  Indian  Tele¬ 
graph,  7j  to  8  ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  9}  to  9} ;  Falmouth 
and  Malta,  9}  to  9| ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  18}  to  18} 
Hudson’s  Bay,  11  to  11};  India-Rubbers,  45  to  46;  Ottoman 
Banks,  12}  to  12} ;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  26}  to  26}. 


'^TWEEDIE’S  RIGHTS AT  THE  VxiUDEVILLE. 

Mr  Albery  stills  fails  to  satisfy  those  who  hope  to  find  in 
him,  now  that  Mr  Robertson  is  lost  to  us,  tho  best  playwright 
of  the  day.  “  Tweedie’s  Rights,’*  if  better  in  many  respects 
than  the  more  elaborate  “  Two  Thoms,*'  which,  after  travel¬ 
ling  about  witb  another  name,  had  a  short  run  at  the  St 
James’s,  is  not  so  good  as  the  very  smart  and  racy  **  Two 
Roses,”  which  filled  tho  Vaudeville  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  new  play  gives  fresh  proof  of  his  skill  in  lively 
repartee,  always  humorous  and  often  really  witty,  of  hia 
mastery  of  stage  technicalities,  and  of  his  ability  to  con¬ 
struct  an  original  plot  which  is  neither  too  flimsy  nor  ioa 
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•xtraragani.  But  His  best  passages  are  tbe  most  disappoint. 
iog,  M  thej  show  most  plainly  how  much  better  he  ought 
fohHre  made  them.  Were  he  more  commonplace,  we 
•hould  be  satisfied  to  enjoy  his  jokes,  to  be  amused  by  his 
.  comical  groupings,  and  to  feel  the  force  of  the  occasional 
pathos  that  he  introduces,  save  where  jokes,  situations, 
and  pathos  alike  are  marred  by  indecent  puns  and 
lAuendoes  that  cause  tittering  in  the  stalls  and  laughter  in 
the  gallery.  As  it  is,  we  are  reminded  over  and  over 
again,  that  Mr  Albery  has  a  touch  of  Wycherley,  and  even 
of  Congreve,  in  him,  and  we  wish  twenty  times  in  an  hour, 
as  we  watch  his  play,  that  he  would  study  these  masters 
more,  and  give  us  a  really  sparkling  comedy  of  the  old 
iK)rt.  The  doubles  entendres  of  which  he  is  fond  would  be 
less  offensive  in  a  Congreve-like  play  throughout  than 
they  are  in  such  a  “  modem  domestic  ”  comedy  as 
*  Tweedie’s  Eights.” 

The  constmetion  of  the  play  is  very  slight,  though  it  is 
mo  worse  for  that.  John  Tweedie  is  a  stone-mason,  who 
violates  the  injunctions  of  his  deceased  brother  and  partner, 
and  makes  a  drudge  of  that  brother’s  son,  Eich^rd,  instead 
•I  giving  him  a  share  in  the  business.  Eichard  really 
keeps  the  business  from  ruin,  while  his  uncle  wastes  his 
time  and  health  in  public-houses,  and  his  money  in  betting. 
I^cliard,  too,  besides  being  a  good  mason,  is  a  good 
tculptor,  and  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  spare  time  in 
executing  a  fine  statue  in  marble.  Thereby  he  provokes 
the  wrath  of  old  Tweedie,  who  at  last  resolves  to  turn  him 
got  of  doors  altogether.  Of  course  old  Tweedie  has  a 
daughter,  and  this  daughter,  Millie,  is  in  love  with 
Richard.  When  Eichard  is  ordered  off,  Millie  resolves  to 
go  with  him ;  but  their  departure  is  prevented  by  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  incident,  which  is  a  conspicuous  flaw  in  Mr 
Albery *8  work.  Old  Tweedie,  in  his  rage,  brandishes  his 
Wotber’s  will  in  the  face  of  Richard’s  statue,  when  the 
statue  speaks  and  claims  the  document.  To  this  crisis,  it 
is  true,  Mr  Albery  works  up  with  some  skill,  and  the 
spectator  may  suppose  that  the  voice  and  action  of  the 
statue  are  only  the  culminating  infatuations  of  the  old 
man,  in  whom  drink  and  an  uneasy  conscience  have 
encouraged  a  strong  belief  in  ghosts  ;  but'  it  would  have 
been  very  much  better  to  carry  on  the  portrayal  of  his 
delirious  superstition  by  such  clever  dialogue  as  precedes 
this  crisis,  than  violently  to  replace  the  dialogue  with 
pantomime.  Mr  Albery  has  chosen  to  do  so,  however,  and 
H  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  dialogue  in  his  first  act  is 
good,  the  dialogue  in  his  second  act  is  better.  There  we 
find  the  old  man  penitent,  and  the  scene  in  which  his 
peuitenco  is  completed,  by  the  discovery  of  an  old  letter  of 
his  dead  wife’s,  is  very  good  indeed.  Ho  surrenders  his 
wrong  “  rights,”  in  order  to  profit  by  the  genius  of  his 
nephew,  and  ho  finds  at  last  that  his  daughter,  whom  all 
through  the  piece  he  has  also  claimed  as  his  **  rights,”  is 
all  the  more  his  daughter  because  he  no  longer  forbids  her 
marriage  with  the  nephew. 

Mr  David  James  plays  the  part  of  John  Tweedie  admi- 
rably.  If  he  blusters  a  little  too  much  in  the  sensation 
scene  of  the  statue,  he  more  than  atones  for  it  by  the  un¬ 
usual  refinement  with  which  ho  sets  forth  the  drunken 
speech  and  action  of  old  Tweedie.  He  is  the  first  drunkard 
whom  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  English  stage  who  really 
succeeds  in  bringing  out  all  the  ugliness  of  the  character 
he  has  to  portray,  without  the  help  of  vulgar  hiccuping. 
Miss  Newton  is  charming  as  Millie,  and  Mr  Wyke  Moore 
acts  very  fairly  as  Richard.  Mr  Thomas  Thome  is  tho¬ 
roughly  amusing  as  Tim  Whiffler,  a  betting  swindler  and  a 
very  important  person  in  the,  comedy,  though,  as  his  work 
IS  only  subordinate  to  the  main  current  of  its  story,  we 
hare  not  mentioned  it  in  our  outline.  He  it  is  who  tempts 
gld  Tweedie  into  betting  ways  and  urges  him  to  ill-use  his 
nephew.  There  is  rather  too  much  sameness,  and  a  good 
^al  too  much  coarseness,  in  his  humour,  which  consists  in 
the  constant  use  of  racing  phrases  in  his  talk  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  his  impudent  love-making  to  Millie  is  farce  of 
the  best  sort,  and  his  more  successful  love-making  to  Mrs 
Potts  is  at  any  rate  very  funny.  Mrs  Potts  is  a  stout 
widow,  who  goes  in  and  out  of  the  piece  whenever  her 
■ervices  are  required,  and  she  is  fairly  represented  by  Miss 
T.  Lavis. 


LITERARY. 

LORD  BROUGHAM’S  MEMOIRS. 

The  Ljjt  and  Times  of  Henry  ^  Lord  Brougham  i  Writteakh»t  TT'  '  if 
In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  BUckwo^.  ^ 

In  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the  Times  last 
Monday,  Earl  Stanhope,  referring  to  a  letter  printed  in 
the  volume  before  us,  and  in  it  stated  by  Lord  Broujrbam 
to  have  been  written  by  George  the  Third  to  his  ann 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  “  long  before  1809,”  whereas  it  was 
really  written  by  George  the  Second  to  his  son  Frederick 
in  1737,  says :  ”  The  error  in  this  case  is  so  glaring  as 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  comment,  but  it  may  suggest  a 
question  as  to  what  degree  of  weight  or  authority  is  due 
to  other  portions  of  these  ‘  Memoirs.’  ”  That  insinuation 
is  unfair.  The  ”  glaring”  error  here  pointed  out,  like 
the  strange  blunder  in  the  first  volume,  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  claimed  as  bis  own  composition  a  schoolboy 
translation  of  Voltaire’s  *Memnon,*  shows  plainly,  what 
the  whole  work  shows,  that  the  autobiography,  not 
begun  till  Lord  Brougham  was  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  and  only  finished  when  he  was  ninety,  was 
written  carelessly  and  without  such  assistance  from  a 
competent  secretary  or  amanuensis  as  •  would  have 
enabled  him  to  avoid  mistakes  and  supply  omissions. 
The  mistakes  and  omissions  are  unfortunate,  and  the 
book  is  by  them  rendered  far  less  valuable,  and  far  less 
worthy  of  its  author’s  great  reputation,  than  it  might 
have  been ;  but  no  honest  reader  can  doubt  its  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  consists  mainly  of 
letters  written  to  or  by  him,  which  are  clearly  dated  and 
clearly  signed ;  and  these  letters  furnish  much  useful 
information  about  the  progress  of  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  about  Lord  Brougham’s  own  history,  concerning 
which  there  should  be  no  “  question  as  to  what  degree 
of  weight  or  authority  is  due”  to  it. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  topics  which 
occupy  the  chief  portion  of  this  second  volume  are  now 
of  special  interest  only  to  a  limited  number  of  readers. 
The  world  at  large  has  heard  almost  enough  about  the 
brutal  conduct  of  the  Prince  Regent  towards  his  wife, 
and  of  her  unfortunate  position,  and  not  always  well- 
advised  opposition,  between  1796  and  1820;  and  if  there 
is  still  some  greater  charm  about  the  luckless  story  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  facts  of  her  career  are  by 
this  time  nearly  aa  well  known  as  they  are  ever  likely  to 
be.  Yet  about  half  of  the  volume  has  to  do  with  these 
matters,  and  all  but  the  most  zealous  lovers  of  Court 
scandals  will  find  it  rather  tedious  reading.  The  other  half, 
moreover,  composed  mainly  of  correspondence  between 
Lord  Brougham  and  Earl  Grey,  extending  from  1808  to 
1829,  is  badly  arranged,  and  fails  to  bring  out  the  foil 
significance  of  the  political  movements  in  which 
Brougham  took  part,  or  of  w’hich  he  was  an  intelligent 
observer,  while  it  is  overloaded  with  small  personal 
details  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  omit. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  new  volume  is,  in  some 
respects,  more  important  than  any  that  follow  it.  It 
recounts  the  history  of  Lord  Brougham’s  i^rk  in 
the  reneal  of  the  famous  Orders  in  Counci , 


securing 


which  brought  him  into  note  as  an  orator  and  a  sta  es- 
man,  and  which  he  himself  considered  his  ‘  grea  es 
achievement.”  ”  It  was  second  to  none  of  the  man^ 
efforts  made  by  me,  and  not  altogether  without  suc^^» 
ho  said  with  proper  self-satisfaction,  “  to  ainehora 
condition  of  my  fellow-men.  In  these  I  ha 
sympathy  and  aid  of  others,  but  in  the 
Orders  in  Council  I  fought  alone.”  These  • 

the  result  of  the  Berlin  decree  issued  by 
1806,  which  placed  Great  Britain  in  a  state  ot  ’ 

and  authorised  the  capture  of  all  British  gows  an 
jects,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  as  Whiir 

prizes  of  w’ar.  The  English  Governments,  ^ 
and  Tory,  retaliated.  As  Lord  Brougham  here 

A  more  unsound — a  more  fatal 
The  Whigs  were  in  office  at  the  date  of  the  Berlin  I’owers, 

Government,  instead  of  w’aiting  to  see  how  the  "  g  de- 

espectally  America,  would  act — instead  of  8*'’*'!®  opinion  of  P**’* 
liberation,  or  even  submitting  the  question  to  tne  p  frsagbt 
liament — took  a  course  little  likely  to  injure  » 

with  certain  and  absolute  destruction  to  oursclve  . 
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The  Whig  Order  wasiMued  at  the  beginning  of  Broughlun  was  ont  of  Parliament  until  1816;  when, 

whfle^sMboard  of  France;  to  prohibit  all  veaseU  “  ^  ®“'*>  ““  ardent  haring  put  a  seat  at  Lord  Dar- 

had  touched  at  an/  French  port  from  entering  our  ports ;  s  aispoMly  I  was  retained  for  Winchelsea  in  his 

•nd  that  if  we  pleased  to  exercise  the  power,  we  should  be  justi-  interest,  and  this  seat  I  held  for  fourteen  years,  and  then 
fied  in  seizing  the  cargoes.  Such  a  wanton  outrage  against  the  sat  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  interest  for  Knares- 

rights  of  neutrals  nerer  before  was  peiretrated.  No  doubt  France  borough  until  I  was  returned  on  mv  own  interest  for 
had  br  the  Berlin  decree  grossly  violated  neutral  rights,  but  that  m  ^  u  f 

was  no  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  England.  1  orJrahire.  The  volume  before  us  says  very  little  about 

Before  the  close  of  1807  the  Whigs  were  succeeded  by  a  Tory  ids  Parliamentary  action,  almost  less  about  his  legal 
Government,  which  about  the  end  of  that  year  issued  other  Orders  work — save  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  Princess, 
in  Council  every  whit  as  objectionable  as  the  Whig  Order  of  afte^ards  Queen,  Caroline — and  nothing  about  his 

Januaiy.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  services  to  popular  education,  which  may  bo  said  to  have 

The  Orders,  coupled  with  the  system  of  licences  issued  to  per-  with  his  success,  in  1818,  in  procuring  a  Parlia- 

mit  certain  vessels  to  pass,  notwithstanding  the  Orders  in  Council,  mentary  Committee  to  consider  the  existing  abuses  con- 
followed  by  the  American  Embargo,  and  Non-importation  Acts,  nected  with  educational  foundations.  W^e  shall  not  here 

matter  -hich 

^  m,  ’  1  n  ^  T  ^  collected  in  this  volume  in  evidence  of  the  Pnnee 

The  real  anftor  of  Perceval  s  Order  was  James  Regent’s  treatment  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Part  of  a 

Stephen  a  man  to  be  honoured  for  his  early  condemna-  utter  written  by  Lord  Brougham  to  Lord  Grey  on  the 
tion  of  skvery,  although  his  strong  filings  on  that  subject  13th  of  July,  1814,  may  be  quoted,  however,  as  giving  a 
erased  him  upon  others.  He  actually  argued,  ’  said  concise  and  first-hand  account  of  the  Princosi  Chlr- 
Lord  Brougham,  that  all  t^  misfortunes  inflict^  npon  utte’s  escape,  and  throwing  much  Ught  on  the  writer’s 
Europe  by  the  wars  with  France  were  a  punishinent  character  and  temper  at  the  time : 
inflicted  by  Providence,  because  England  had  more  than  . 

once  rejeo^  the  measnre  for  the  a^Ution  of  sUvery-  h J;rt‘o"t‘pr^«  “of  Wale^"^‘wemrrnt^ 

a  somewhat  unlair  appreciation  oi  the  justice  of  Provi-  I  napped  the  whole  way,  and  on  arriving  half  awake  entered  th  e 

deuce,  seeing  so  many  of  the  continental  countries  which  room  and  saw  strange  faces.  One  ran  up  to  me,  took  me  by  tho 

had  suflTered  most  from  Napoleon  possessed  neither  colo-  hand,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me,  naming  me.  I  found  it 

nies  nor  slave-trading  vessels,  and  were,  therefore,  guilt-  mu.  7"  ?ff  ” 

1  F  n  1  j.  IE  >»  Ox  ’  i-x  •  Miss  Mercer  on  a  chair  near.  I  got  quite  awake  now,  and  desired 

less  of  all  slave-tratnc.  otephen  ought,  in  consistency,  immediately  the  particulars  from  her  and  Miss  Mercer,  which  I 
to  have  regarded  Napoleon  as  the  favoured  instrument  wrote  down.  They  are  as  follows :  The  Prince,  at  six  o’clock, 
of  Providence ;  but  his  faulty  patriotism  was  stronger  ®°tered  her  room,  and  said ;  Your  establishment  here  is  at  end ; 

than  his  faulty  logic.  “Ho  directed  the  whole  force  IrrraliV. 

of  his  mind  to  devise  some  means  oi  counteracting  scandal  of  the  whole  town.  Your  new  establishment  is  all  ready  at 

Napoleon’s  attempts  to  injure  the  commerce  of  this  Carlton  House,  and  consists  of  Lady  Ilchester,  Lady  Rosslyn,  two 

country.”  The  Tory  Oi’der  in  Council  of  November  Coates’s  and  Mrs  Campbell  ”  (whom  lie  had  turned  off  for 

1807,  was  the  result,  and  Henry  Brougham,  as  chief  “?*!.'’■  ?“'*  ‘bused  bitterly^  “You  shall  see  no  one,  es. 

1,  .1  v  x  j  *^irx®  /ex*  pecially  Lady  Jersey  and  Miss  Rawdon.”  She  was  greatlv  alarmed, 

counsw  for  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Liver-  ran  jmo  Miss  Mercer’s  room  (who  was  dressing),  and  while  there  a 

pool,  Manchester,  and  other  parts,  had  to  fight  more  knock  came :  she  said:  **  I  have  but  a  moment :  I  will  go  to  my 
than  four  years  for  its  repeal.  mother’s.”  She  rushed  out  of  the  house  alone,  got  into  a  hackney- 

At  that  time  he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Camel-  promised  a  large  reward  if  driven  so  as  to  escape,  and  arrived 

ford.  In  l812  he  was  induced  to  stand  for  Liverpool,  sent  after  her  and  brought  her  back. 

many  of  ite  inhabitants  being  grateful  to  him  for  his  ^fter  she  left  Warwick  House  the  Prince  came  to  Miss 
overthrow  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  From  the  contest  Mercer,  and  learned  she  was  gone— ordered  his  Cabinet,  with 
he  withdrew,  however,  after  eight  days*  polling  had  con-  Adam  and  Ellenborough,  to  be  called ;  spoke  to  Miss  Mercer, 
vinced  him  that  he  had  no  chance  of  gaining  a  seat  for  saying  he  would  say  nothing  till  they  came  (you  know  his 

the  Toiy  borough.  This  description  of  hb  exploite,  in  Su‘Ml“er.ot‘^Uh 

a  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  is  amnsing ;  you  gjve  me  authority  to  ask  her  to  come  back  ?  ”  He  said,  “  No  ; 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  Liverpool  election  ;  it  I  say  nothing  till  the  ministers  come.”  However,  she  got  at  last 
is  quite  peculiar  to  the  place.  You  have  every  night  to  go  to  the  authority  to  demand  unconditional  submission.  The  Bishop, 
different  clubs,  benefit  societies,  &c.,  w’hich  meet  and  speechify,  after  considering,  said,  “I  will  venture  to  go  with  you ;  ”  so  they 
This  is  from  half-past  six  to  one  in  the  morning,  at  least ;  and  arrived.  They  had  sent  a  proposal  through  him  to  the  Prince 
you  have  to  speak  to  each  man  who  polls,  at  the  bar,  from  ten  to  before  I  came  ;  and  soon  after  my  arrival  the  Bishop  returned 
.five.  It  lasted  eight  days.  I  began  iny  canvass  three  whole  days  with  an  answer,  “  That  Eldon  and  Ellenborongh  having  shown  the 
before,  and  had  nine  nights  of  ilie  clubs,  besides  a  regular  speech  ministers  the  Prince’s  rights,  they  were  all  stout,  and  demanded 
^ Y  of  the  poll.  I  delivered,  in  that  time,  ICO  speeches  unconditional  surrender  and  no  terms.”  1  then  said  (the  Bishop 

and  odd ;  and  yesterday  and  to  day,  after  being  beaten,  I  rallied,  was  kept  in  another  room)  that  as  they  knew  their  rights,  it  was 
and  delivered  regular  speeches  to  the  whole  multitude.  I  had  to  my  duty,  however  painful,  to  inform  the  Princess  how  the  matter 
close  with  one  above  an  hour  long,  so  you  may  guess  how  exhausted  stood,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  Prince  had  her 
1  am,  especially  as  I  never  saw  a  popular  election  before,  and  ^wholly  in  his  hands.  I  reminded  her  of  all  I  had  siid  and  written 
knew  nothing  of  it.  on  this  two  years  ago,  and  assured  her  in  a  very  peremptory  tone 


Sion  of  adherence  to  Fox  and  his  friends,  with  reasons,  &c.,  which  saw  anything  like  her  stupefaction  :  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
was  far  better  taken  than  I  had  expected  by  the  people;  indeed,  was  lost.  But  I  then  made  her  write  a  letter  to  the  Prince, 
I^rfectly  well  received,  and  most  extremely  well  by  the  upper  giving  them  a  loophole,  and  oflering  to  return,  but  requesting 
Classes.  These  tw’o  things,  being,  of  course,  the  only  things  I  took  assurances  of  seeing  Miss  Mercer  and  keeping  Miss  Rawdon.  I 
*ny  pains  with,  will  be  put  in  the  paper,  and  you’ll  see  them.  As  also  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  whom  they  had  named  in  their 
0  any  proceeding  of  a  more  violent  nature,  our  party  had  so  much  first  letter.  He  came,  and  offered  to  do  anything  he  could  or  I 
e  possession  of  the  town,  after  the  first  day,  that  there  was  no  desired.  Miss  Knight  was  also  sent  to  seethe  Prince,  and  at  least 
acing  us;  some  scuffles  occurred  afterwards,  but,  except  a  throw-  the  ministers.  She  could  only  see  the  latter,  and  came  back; 
wp  ni»  ^^***’8  l^t^scoe  and  I  had  narrow  escapes),  nothing  but  war.  ^  i  ii 

Q  were  in  any  danger:  some  few  accidents  happened,  two  However,  the  Bishop  gave  assurance  Miss  Mercer  should  see 

but  ^****^  •  others  severely  cut  and  wounded,  her,  and  that  her  maid  (Lew’is)  should  be  kept.  •  u  i  • 

snm*  Liverpool  formerly  say  nothing  was  ever  seen  At  length,  at  three,  came  in  the  Prince’s  coach,  and  with  Ins 

itiA,  election  there.  The  enemy  had  a  disposition  to  row  servant*,  the  Duke  of  York.  He  w’as  taken  to  a  rooni  alone,  an 

I  ’  *  broken  slave  captain  on  me,  who  acted  at  she  and  Miss  Mercer  went  to  him.  I  made  them  tell  him  all  that 

of  and  retreated.  A  man  had  passed,  and  claim  his  assistance.  He  said  orders  were 

on  ntie,  and,  in  conse-  only  to  bring  her  back,  and  make  no  terms.  , 

which  rpnpi  him  loudly  on  the  hustings,  sent  me  a  letter,  access  to  her  friends  ;  he  said  he  had  no  powers.  S  le 

a  friend  v.  ^  beginning  my  speech  ;  but,  having  his  promise  to  do  what  he  could;  he  gave  it.  u 

«ay  I  the%urp?se,  I’sent  him  tS  neither  take  Miss  Mercer  nor  Miss  Knight  with 

avoid  one  *  quarrel,  but  I  had  not  the  least  wish  to  maid  (who  had  come  with  her  things)  was 

thinw  all  ’  produced  an  ample  written  apology.  These  So  she  went,  after  I  had  given  her  all  manner  of  advice  and 

U'an^U  in  ih  between  ourselves,  especially  the  last,  as  the  encouragement ;  and  Miss  Mercer  wrote  a  note  to  the 

»ievh  J  ^  to  injure  him,  be-  in-waiting  to  see  the  Princess  by  her  orders,  which  was  to  be  sent 

"g  nun  to  have  been  set  on.  this  morning.  1  have  heard  no  more. 


first  letter.  He  came,  and  offered  to  do  anything  he  could  or  l 
desired.  Miss  Knight  was  also  sent  to  seethe  Prince,  and  at  least 
the  ministers.  She  could  only  see  the  latter,  and  came  back; 
nothing  but  war. 

However,  the  Bishop  gave  assurance  Miss  Mercer  should  see 
her,  and  that  her  maid  (Lewis)  should  be  kept.  .  l  i  • 

At  length,  at  three,  came  in  the  Prince’s  coach,  and  with  Ins 
servant*,  the  Duke  of  York.  He  w’as  taken  to  a  room  alone,  and 
she  and  Miss  Mercer  went  to  him.  I  made  them  tell  him  all  that 


whic  h  rA««V  j  .  ®  ‘uuaiy  on  tne  Hustings,  sent  me  a  letter, 
*  friend  »h!f  k  ^  beginning  my  speech  ;  but,  having 

I  did  joined  me  here  for  the  purpose,  I  sent  him  to 
»void  onp  u  quarrel,  but  I  had  not  the  least  wish  to 

thines  arp’nf  A  ”  ample  written  apology.  These 

man  ia  in  tha  between  ourselves,  especially  the  last,  as  the 

’"j"®  '■iro.be- 
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The  closing  pages  of  this  volume  illustrate,  not  veiy 
fuUj,  the  progress  of  the  struggle  for  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  in  Ireland  down  to  the  spring  of  1829.  “  I  really 

l^k  upon  the  carrying  of  this  question,**  wrote  Brougham 
in  the  last  letter  here  printed,  “  to  be  not  merely  neces¬ 
sary  for  Ireland,  but  of  the  utmost  importance  in  break¬ 
ing  up  the  long  reign  of  bigotry  and  Toryism  in 
England.**  No  reader  of  this  Autobiography  can  help 
regretting  that  it  was  not  undertaken  when  its  author 
would  have  been  better  able  to  do  justice  to  himself  and 
the  subjects  of  which  he  had  to  write  ;  but,  as  it  stands, 
it  is  a  welcome  proof  of  his  great  abilities  and  of  the 
many  services  which  he  rendered  to  nearly  every  great 
political  and  social  movement  with  which  he  was 
connected. 


KIDNAPPING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

Kidnapping  in  the  South  Seas:  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Three 
Months*  Cruise  of  H.M,  Ship  ‘  Rosario*  By  Captain  George 
Palmer,  R.N.,  F.R.Q.S.  Edmonaton  and  Dooglaf. 

Captain  Palmer,  of  the  Jtosanoy  is  already  well  known 
to  all  who  have  heard  anything  of  the  mitigated  form 
of  slavery  which,  under  the  pleasant  title  of  fc  -eign 
immigration,  has  for  some  years  been  in  full  force  in 
Fiji  and  Queensland.  We  recently  called  attention  to 
the  working  of  the  so-called  Queensland  Foreign 
Immigration  Act,  and  our  readers  have  consequently 
heard  a  little  about  Captain  Palmer  and  his  especial  friend 
Mr  Ross  Lewin,  Fiji  cotton  planter  and  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  agent  under  the  Queensland  Act.  *  Kidnapping 
in  the  South  Seas*  is  a  journal  of  the  three  months’ 
cruise  of  the  Rosario  in  which,  off  Levuka,  Captain 
Palmer  caught  Mr  Ross  Lewin’s  schooner,  the  Daphne^ 
and  sent  her  off  to  Sydney  to  be  tried  as  a  slaver.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Parliamentary  papers  already 
published  will  not,  perhaps,  as  far  as  mere  facts  and 
figures  are  concerned,  find  much  in  Captain  Palmer*s 
narrative  that  they  did  not  know  before.  But  what  they 
will  get,  and  what  is  equally  valuable,  is  the  frank, 
outspoken  opinion  of  an  honest  English  officer  upon  j 
things  which  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  And  the 

- quoeqne  ips*e  miserrima  vidi, 

£t  quoram  pars  magna  fui — 

which  Captain  Palmer  has  to  tell  us  are  no  sailor’s 
tales,  but  are  told  with  an  honesty  and  simplicity  which 
carries  with  it  more  conviction  than  would  a  ton  of 
Blue-books,  and  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Foreign  Immigration  Act  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
system  of  “  Kidnapping  in  the  South  Seas.’* 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  book  without  speaking ' 
of  the  author.  There  is  not  the  least  toueh  of  vanity 
about  the  man.  He  is  so  absolutely  unconscious  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  own  importance  and  dignity  as  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  bis  own  cocked  hat  and  epaulettes. 
And  yet  everywhere,  and  in  almost  every  page,  his  figmre 
is  prominent ;  and,  before  we  have  read  many  chapters, 
we  know  him  as  well  as  if  he  w'ere  an  old  friend.  He 
is  an  intensely  simple  and  single-hearted  old  hero,  often 
reminding  us  of  Drake  and  the  old  seamen  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  day a  man  after  Mr  Carlyle’s  own  heart, 
who  firmly  believes  that  wickedness  is  the  Devil’s  own 
work,  who  fears  his  God  and  honours  his  Queen,  and 
who  holds  that  the  strong  hand  of  the  executive  cannot 
be  brought  down  too  heavily  upon  evil-doers  ;  and  who, 
holding  to  all  these  things  firmly,  is  not  ashamed  to  say 
as  much  in  plain  and  forcible  English.  Anything  like 
hypocrisy  or  lying  makes  him  furious.  He  cannot  hide 
his  contempt  for  “  the  dapper  little  barrister  with  his 
well- cut  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  hat,  lavender  kid 
gloves,  and  cane,**  who  talked  **  ingenious  nonsense  ”  in 
behalf  of  theDap/tne,  “  not  half  of  which”  Capt.  Palmer 
“  cares  to  recollect.”  He  is  indignant  at  the  cheap 
sneers  launched  against  our  missionaries,  for  w’hom  he 
has  an  honest  and  deep  reverence  as  for  brave  men  doing 
a  great  and  good  work  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  pri¬ 
vations.  To  him  the  missionaries  and  their  wives  are 
”  devoted  men  and  women  who  are  labouring  to  turn 
the  poor  heathen  from  darkness  to  light  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.”  But  he  none  the  less  has 


his  own  idea  of  God’s  work,  and  likes  to  see  it  do 
sharply,  neatly,  and  thoroughly,  in  man-of-war’s  fashion^ 
He  remembers  how  the  Vigilance  Committee  woik  d 
at  San  Francisco,  clearing  off  the  rowdies  in  splendid 
style;**  and  he  longs  for  a  similar  Committee;  which 
shall  make  Levuka  ”  too  hot  for  the  seedy  villaios  finm 
the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  colonies.”  As  a  nre. 
liminary  to  this  happy  state  of  things,  and  anxionsto 
aid  Mr  Thurston,  the  English  Consul,  in  keeping  order 
ho  intimates  to  him  that  “  a  good  hairy  boatswain’s 
mate,  and  a  couple  of  quartermasters  are  entirely  at  his 
disposal  as  long  as  the  Rosario  remains  at  Levaka.” 
When  “  settli^  several  little  affairs  in  which  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Consul  had  been  set  at  nought,”  he  had" 
he  assures  us,  “  to  talk  to  several  individuals  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poets.”  And,  to  descend  to  detail,  we  hear 
that  “  one  •  man,  who  was  unusually  troublesome,  he 
threatened  to  take  in  irons  to  Sydney,  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  soothing  the  complaint  he  was  labour¬ 
ing  under.” 

No  doubt  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  Fiji  settlers 
is  the  best  and  most  certain  by  which  to  bring  to  their 
senses  gentlemen  who,  like  Mr  Ross  Lewin,  “  own  a 
small  island  to  their  own  cheek,  and  are  monaichs  of  all 
they  survey.”  And  with  savages,  too,  where  need  is, 
our  author  would  deal  just  as  stringently.  “  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  sometimes  to  punish  savage  tribes,  let  it  be  done 
properly  ;  don’t  skylark  with  them,  as  any  leniency  dis¬ 
played  by  an  armed  force  once  fairly  sent  against  them 
is  sure  to  be  put  down  to  fear,  and  the  Rewa  tribes  now 
openly  say,  and  say  truly,  that  they  beat  the  boats  off.’* 
And’ yet  he  is  no  Governor  Eyre,  for  be  tells  us  of  a 
“  brush  ”  at  Port  Resolution,  when  a  32-pounder  from  a 
I  man-of-war  made  a  hole  in  a  hut  which  the  natives  are 
proud  to  show  to  this  day,  and  observes : 

The  reason  for  this  display  of  force  has  never  been  rightly 
understood  by  ourselves,  therefore  I  am  quite  sure  the  natirei 
regard  it  as  a  profound  mystery,  in  which  chiefs,  naval  ofioen, 
missionaries,  shot  and  shell  are  mixed  up  in  a  sort  of  nautico* 
diplomatic  confusion.  Unfortunately  our  men  of-war  are  too 
often  sent  up  amongst  the  islands  to  shell  some  native  settlemeDt 
in  return  for  the  massacre  of  a  boat’s  crew,  brought  about  by  the 
villany  and  rapacious  cruelty  of  white  traders.  Unlr  one  si^  of 
the  question  is  ever  heard,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many  in¬ 
nocent  people  suffer. 

To  complete  our  sketch,  we  must  not  forget  to  notioe 
a  really  keen  sense  of  humour,  to  which  we  owe  sevwal 
good  stories.  We  hear,  for  instance,  of  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  of  planters,  at  which  it  was  moved  “  that  this  ’ere 
meeting  do  adjourn  for  a  drink,  it  being  d-— d  hoV* 
we  are  told  several  very  comical  anecdotes  of  Fiji  Court 
etiquette :  “  These  people  are  very  conservative.  A 
chief  was  one  day  going  over  a  mountain-path,  followed 
by  a  long  string  of  his  people,  when  he  happened  to 
stumble  and  fall ;  all  the  rest  of  the  people  immediately 
did  the  same,  except  one  man,  who  was  instanUy  set 
upon  by  the  rest,  to  know  whether  he  considered  himself 
better  than  his  chief.” 

Captain  Palmer  assures  us  that  “  the  following 
are  written  with  the  sole  object  of  exposing  the 
that  have  been  perpetrated  among  the  beautiful  ismds 
of  the  South  Pacific,  by  men  calling  themselves  Enp 
lishmen,  and  whose  transactions  have  been  ^ 

carried  on  under  cover  of  our  glorious  old 
certain  extent  the  apologia  was  unnewssary. 

Palmer’s  hatred  of  slavery  is  the  manifest  and  palpao  ® 
raison  d'etre  of  his  book.  It  may  be  some  pleasure 
him  to  think  that  ho  has  helped  in  so  good  a  wor  . 
is  certain  that  no  unprejudiced  reader  can  rise  v®™, 
perusal  of  this  expanded  “  log  ”  without  becoming 
roughly  infected  with  all  the  author’s  own  . 

dogged  indignation.  And,  whatever  may  ^ 
about  the  Polynesian  slave-trade,  there  t'^z-ood 

opinion  as  to  how  it  could  best  bo  stopped. 
swift  screw  steamer,  with  several  extra  hands  orp^ 
crews,  and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Rosario 
would  ”  cure  ”  Mr  Ross  Lewin  and  bis  cenijrerss 

their  complaint”  in  a  very  few  weeks.^  i  «  ai  we 

Lastly,  the  book  is  as  pleasantly  written  a 
can  remember,  and  is  illustrated^  g^tebes 

native  chiefs  and  other  dignitaries,  and  wi 
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from  the  anther’s  own  pencil.  One  portrait  in  particnlar 
—that  of  “  a  gentleman  who,  thongh  a  heathen  and  a 
cannibal,  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  sort  of  fellow” — 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  Polynesian  type.  It  may 
^  that  coloured  races  are  doomed.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  “  heathen  and  cannibal  ”  in  question — to  say 
nothing  of  old  Thakombau,  chief  of  Ban,  whose  portrait 
faces  page  123 — is  made  quite  as  closely  after  God’s 
image  as  are  the  Fiji  planters  who  cut  off  the  great  toes 
of  women  and  doctor  the  stripes  of  their  male  labourers 
with  Chili  pepper  juice,  and  is  far  too  fine  a  fellow  to 
be  kidnapped,  caught  with  boathooks,  shot  in  the  legs, 
and  otherwise  maltreated  by  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
Captain  Palmer  so  evidently  itches  to  decorate  the  yard¬ 
arms  of  the  Eosario. _ 

BENEKE’S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Psychol^y  on  the  Principles  of  Benelce.  By  Dr 
G.  Banc.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited  by  Johann  Gottlieb  Dressier 
Translated  from  the  German.  Oxford  and  London :  Parker 
and  Co. 

This  volume  presents  us  in  an  English  dress  with  a 
double-distilled  account  of  Beneke’s  ‘  New  Psychology.’ 
It  bears  much  the  same  resemblance  to  Beneke’s  original 
works  that  Professor  Bain’s  manual  does  to  his  ‘Senses 
and  Intellect ;’  and,  therefore,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  judging  Beneke  by  an  abbreviated  explanation 
of  his  theories,  as  doubtless  much  that  is  obscure  and 
apparently  inane  might  be  shown  to  possess  a  valuable 
meaning.  Taken  as  it  is,  it  illustrates,  in  a  striking  way, 
the  difference  between  the  German  and  English  treatment 
of  psychology.  The  fondness  of  the  Germans  for  abstract 
language,  and  their  disposition  to  make  for  themselves 
imaginary  entities,  are  exemplified  in  the  present  little 
work.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  between  Beneke  and  some  of  the  best  English 
thought.  He  works,  in  the  main,  on  the  same  track  as 
our  illustrious  countryman,  the  father  of  English  philo¬ 
sophy,  John  Locke,  and  differs  fo/o  ccelo  from  those  vast 
but  hazy  speculations  of  some  Germans  that  have  done 
so  much  to  give  Englishmen  a  one-sided  opinion  of  the 
German  mind. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  excellent.  Beneke 
adopted  the  threefold  division,  introduced  by  Kant,  of 
Intellect,  Emotion,  Will,  and  now  universally  recognised. 
That  accounts  for  three  divisions  of  psychology.  A  fourth 
is  added,  by  way  almost  of  an  appendix,  on  certain 
metaphysical  topics,  or  on  points  of  too  complicated  and 
abstruse  a  character  to  be  embodied  in  an  elementary 
exposition  of  the  mind.  The  style  is  in  general  good, 
with  an  abundance  of  illustrations  and  concrete  examples. 
We  gladly  recognise  that  the  author  avoids  some  of  those 
distinctions  without  difference  that  are  so  plentiful  in  j 
this  subject.  “Do  ‘concept’  and  ‘the  content  of  a 
concept  ’  differ  as,  say,  a  bottle  differs  from  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  ?  Never.  The  content  of  the  concept  is 
the  concept  itself.”  Again  he  brushes  aside  some 
technical  words  that  have  afforded  cover  for  innumerable 
fallacies.  The  constant  tendency  of  an  untrained  mind 
IS  to  attribute  an  amount  of  real  existence  to  abstract 
notions  that  is  wholly  unwarrantable.  Beneke  has 
avoided  certain  errors,  in  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  that  his  countrymen  are  too  prone  to  fall  into  ; 
and  not  they  only,  but  Englishmen  who  have  not  learned 
the  great  lessons  of  their  own  philosophy. 

As  Understanding  is  the  totality  of  all  concepts  that  have  been 
ormed  m  the  soul.  Judgment  the  totality  of  all  judgments,  the  In- 
erentul  power  the  totality  of  all  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn, 
wa/,0  wan*  Will  is  nothing  but  the  totality  of  all  the  partiailar  acts 
have  been  formed  and  permanently  retained  in  his 

The  shortcomings  of  the  work  are,  to  an  English 
er,  very  great.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
we  acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  that  the  author 
do  what  is  commonly  called  (though  with 

Q  ul  propriety)  the  muscular  sense,  and  that  his 
hfi  correct  ones.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  must 

he  gives  us  little  information  that  is  of  any 
valup  is  interesting  is  of  more  than  doubtful 

of  thp  ®  ®’Bht  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  portion 
wor  presents,  for  the  most  part,  very  simple  and 


obvious  reflections,  dressed  up  in  a  language  of  apparent 
profundity,  but,  after  all,  of  little  meaning;  In  particular, 
no  systematic  attempt  is  znade  to  discriminate  between  the 
original  and  acquired  perceptaons  of  sense,  between  those 
judgments  that  re^  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
those  that  depend  on  more  or  less  remote  inference. 
This  deficiency  is  peculiarly  striking  from  the  absence  of 
all  references  to  the  great  discussion  begun  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  on  the  ^rception  of  distance.  That  is  a 
question  not  only  of  deep  interest  in  itself  to  the  student 
of  psychology,  but  connected  veiy  intimately  with  some 
of  the  disputed  subjects  in  metapl^ics,  and  especially 
with  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  views  of  Berkeley  have  been  generally 
accepted,  and  their  importance  is  such  that  the  complete 
absence  of  any  account  of  them  in  a  work  on  psycho¬ 
logy  is  almost  alone  a  fatal  defect. 

In  regard  to  the  intellect,  a  tyro  in  psychology  will 
find  a  good  deal  of  clear,  forcible  exposition,  and  much 
that  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  account  given  of 
“  cause  and  effect  ”  is  brief,  but  felicitous.  But  what 
the  author  most  prided  himself  upon,  is  his  explanation 
of  the  Laws  of  Association,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  things  be  has  done.  To  begin  with  his 
solution  of  the  problem  of  association  by  Contrast.  It 
is  a  simple  reduction  to  simultaneity  of  impression  or 
what  Professor  Bain  calls  the  Law  of  Contiguity.  This 
is  undoubtedly  one  element,  yet  if  there  is  nothing 
in  Contrast  except  Contiguity,  whence  the  undoubted 
distinction  between  them  ?  But  Beneke’s  ambition  has 
a  higher  flight ;  he  attempts  to  explain  why  like  recals 
like,  why  things  associated  together  in  time  and  place 
are  built  up  in  memory  together.  “  The  similar  is  a 
mixture  of  like  and  unlike  parts.  So  far,  however,  as 
psychical  forms  resemble  one  another,  so  far  they  always 
fuse  into  one  whole  ;  consequently,  owing  to  the  similarity 
of  their  parts,  like  must  in  the  soul  be  awakened  by 
like.”  The  words  we  have  italicised  indicate  one  of  the 
blots  in  Beneke’s  theorising.  Instead  of  a  scientific 
explanation  we  get  a  tissue  of  figures  of  speech.  His 
“moveable  elements,”  “  moveable  stimulants,”  “psychical 
forms,”  and  “traces”  are,  if  meant  as  anything  more  than 
metaphors,  pure  hypothetical  entities,  which,  so  far 
from  giving  a  groundwork  for  scientrfic  explanation, 
can  do  nothing  but  mislead.  It  is  like  a  juggler  who 
has  persuaded  himself  that  tl^  yards  of  ribbon 
issuing  from  his  mouth  have  really  been  created  by 
magic.  Beneke  has,  in  this  instance,  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  «rror  that  has  vitiated  so  much  of  German  specu¬ 
lation,  the  error  of  taking  abstract  phrases,  which  mean 
nothing  but  the  concrete  phenomena,  as  explanations  of 
those  phenomena. 

Another  questionable  statement  of  Beneke’s  is  his 
account  of  Spontaneous  Activity.  It  seems  to  us  a  sin¬ 
gular  blending  of  well -authenticated  fact  with  exceed¬ 
ingly  dubious  statement.  Professor  Bain  has  arrayed, 
with  admirable  force,  the  considerations  leading  to  a 
belief  in  the  spontaneous  or  unstimulated  activity  of 
the  muscular  system.  Beneke  recounts  some  of  the 
facts,  but  in  support  of  a  much  wider  and  questionable 
proposition.  He  states  that  all  the  original  powers  are 
spontaneously  active.  But  do  the  senses,  does  the  ear, 
for  example,  pine  for  sounds  ?  The  eye  is  a  muscular  as 
well  as  a  visual  organ,  and  is  likely  to  suffer  from  ennui; 
but  can  the  same  be  said  of  the  nose  ?  Does  that  organ, 
when  restrained  from  the  enjoyment  of  sweet  odours, 
keep  us  in  miseiy  until  we  procure  the  appropriate 
gratification  ?  Ox  course  the  question  is  not  what  habit 
may  engender,  but  as  to  the  untaught  proclivities  of  the 
nasal  organ.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  such. 

We  pass  over  the  subject  of  the  Emotions,  ^cause 
Benekee  treatment  is  far  more  satisfactory.  Although 
his  observations  are  by  no  means  profound,  they  are 
interesting  and  not  specially  inaccurate.  His  chief 
defect  is  in  regard  to  the  simpler  feelings,  Woimer, 
Tenderness,  Terror,  and  the  like,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  Egotistic  feelings.  But  a  word  may  be  added  on  his 
account  of  the  relation  of  soul  and  body.  Putting  to 
himself  the  question.  What  is  it  that  holds  the  particles 
of  a  plant  together  in  living  unity  ?  ho  rejects  the  expla- 
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nation  of  “  a  Tjrpe  or  “  a  Principle  and  we  agree 
with  him,  for  **  Tjpe  **  is  a  word  that  has  no  meaning 
except  as  a  sjnonjm  for  whatever  does  hold  the  plant 
together.  It  is  a  mere  abstraction  and  not  any  expla¬ 
nation  whatever.  Bat  Beneke,  after  rejecting  those 
words,  immediatelv  takes  np  with  another,  open  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  objection.  He  says,  “  people  are  shy  of 
talking  about  the  soul  of  a  plant,  which  would  explain 
everything.'*  There  we  differ.  The  word  “soul”  has 
no  more  magpc,  and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  no  more 
meaning  in  it  than  the  word  “  vital  principle,”  which  did 
doty  largely  with  the  ancients.  It  exemplifies  the  car¬ 
dinal  vice  of  a  certain  class  of  psychologists,  the  fatal 
mistake  of  attributing  to  an  abstract  name  the  power 
of  explaining  a  fact. 

We  cannot,  on  the  whole,  think  that  this  work  on 
the  *  Elements  of  Psychology*  deserved  translation.  It 
is  expressed  in  needlessly  difficult  and  abstract  lan¬ 
guage,  and  it  therefore  teaches  laboriously  much  that 
can  bo  more  readily  gathered  elsewhere,  and  a  great 
deal  that  must  be  no  less  laboriously  unlearned. 


HOURS  OF  EXERCISE  IN  THE  ALPS. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps.  Bj  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Longmans. 

This  volume,  like  the  ‘Fragments  of  Science  for 
Unscientific  People,*  which  was  published  a  month  or 
two  ago,  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers,  most  of 
which  have  already  been  printed;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  w'elcorae  on  that  account.  The  two  volumes 
taken  together,  the  author  tells  us  in  the  Preface, 
“  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  a  lover  of  natural 
knowledge  and  of  natural  scenery  chooses  to  spend  his 
life.**  They  are  companion  pictures  of  the  savant 
at  work  and  the  savant  at  play,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  Professor  Tyndall*s  indoor  and  outdoor 
occupations.  The  book  before  us  is  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  adventure,  science,  and  speculation.  It  con¬ 
tains  records  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  explorations  and 
observations  in  the  Alps  between  1857  and  1869,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  two  articles  describing  the  first  assault  of 
the  Matterhorn,  and  the  expedition  in  which  the  cele¬ 
brated  Alpine  gpiide,  Johann  Joseph  Bennon,  lost  his  life, 
from  the  pens,  respectively,  of  Mr  Vaughan  Hawkins 
and  Mr  Philip  Gossett ;  valuable  essays  on  ‘  Alpine 
Sculpture,*  Ice,  Glaciers,  and  Clouds ;  and  notes  of  visits 
to  Killarney,  Snowdon  and  Algeria.  But  although  these 
papers  all  partake  more  or  less  of  an  occasiona]  charac¬ 
ter,  neither  as  respects  matter  nor  form  are  they  crude 
or  perfunctory,  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  ‘  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps  ’  is  to  be  found 
the  best  account  that  has  yet  been  written  of  the  most 
important  explorations  that  have  recently  been  made  in 
that  region.  The  scientific  and  philosophic  speculations 
introduced  into  the  volume  have  the  closest  possible 
bearing  upon  the  narratives  with  which  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated,  and  although  the  contents  are  various,  they  are 
not  heterogeneous.  There  is  an  essential  unity  and 
completeness  in  the  work,  although  largo  portions  of 
the  scaffolding  used  in  its  construction  have  been  left 
standing.  The  process  and  the  product  are  here 
exhibited  together,  but  that  only  lends  additional 
interest  and  attraction  to  the  book. 

To  students  of  physical  science  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  portion  of  this  work  will  be  the  scattered  passages 
detailing  the  history  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  glacier  theory. 
Thirty  years  ago  Professor  James  D.  Forbes  discovered 
that  ice  possessed  the  property  of  plasticity ;  and  many 
years  later  Faraday  informed  Mr  Tyndall  that  two 
morsels  of  ice  brought  into  contact,  even  in  hot  water, 
would  freeze  together.  Professor  Tyndall  immediately 
saw  the  application  of  these  two  discoveries  to  the 
theory  of  glaciers,  and  the  additional  discovery  that  ice 
was  only  plastic  underpressure  and  not  under  tension^ 
enabled  him,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Holmholtz,  to 
assign  “  the  essential  and  principal  causes  of  glacier- 
motion,  in  referring  it  to  fracture  and  regelation.” 

Those  who  enjoy  stirring  incidents  will,  doubtless,  prefer 
the  chapter  headed  “  Rescue  from  a  Crevasse  **  to  any 


other  in  the  volume,  for  it  is  a  powerful  description  of 
most  exciting  adventure,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  ^ 
vivid  impression  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  i^ 
climbing  the  Alps.  The  rapidity  of  movement  and  the 
energy  of  style  that  characterise  all  the  papers  in  which 
Professor  Tyndall  recounts  his  adventures  in  the  Ah)s 
will,  however,  render  the  ^rusal  of  them  a  pleasant 
occupation  to  the  reader,  whether  he  care  for  science  or 
not.  And  those  who  have  a  taste  for  speculating  on 
the  future  destiny  of  the  world  and  of  humanity^will 
find  in  it  many  welcome  and  well-expressed  passages 
like  this,  which  occurs  in  the  paper  headed  “The 
Matterhorn — third  and  last  assault  :*^ 

As  long  as  our  planet  yields  less  heat  to  space  than  she  receives 
from  the  bodies  of  space,  so  long  will  the  forms  upon  her  surface 
undergo  mutation,  and  as  soon  -is  equilibrium,  in  regard  to  hear 
has  been  established  we  shall  have,  as  Thomson  has  pointed  our’ 
not  peace,  but  death.  Life  is  the  product  and  accompaniment  of 
change,  and  the  self-same  power  that  tears  the  flanks  of  the  hills 
to  pieces  is  the  mainspring  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds 
Still,  there  is  something  chilling  in  the  contemplation  of  the  irre¬ 
sistible  and  remorseless  character  of  those  infinitesimal  forces 
whose  integration  through  the  ages  pulls  down  even  the  Matter¬ 
horn.  Hacked  and  hurt  by  time,  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  from 
its  higher  crags  saddened  me.  Hitherto  the  impression  that  it 
made  was  that  of  savage  strength,  but  here  we  bad  inexorable 
decay. 

This  notion  of  decay,  however,  implied  a  reference  to  a  period 
when  the  Matterhorn  was  in  the  full  strength  of  mountainhood. 
My  thoughts  naturally  ran  back  to  its  possible  growth  and  origin. 
Nor  did  they  halt  there,  but  wandered  on  through  molten  worlds 
to  that  nebulous  haze  which  philosophers  have  regarded,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  the  proximate  source  of  all  material  things.  I 
tried  to  look  at  this  universal  cloud,  containing  within  itself  the 
prediction  of  all  that  has  since  occurred  ;  I  tried  to  imagine  it  as 
the  seat  of  those  forces  whose  action  was  to  issue  in  solar  and 
stellar  systems,  and  all  that  they  involve.  Did  that  formless  fog 
contain  potentially  the  sadness  with  which  I  regarded  the  Matter¬ 
horn  ?  Did  the  thought  which  now  ran  back  to  it  simply  return  to 
its  primeval  home  ?  If  so,  had  we  not  better  recast  our  definitions 
of  matter  and  force  ?  for  if  life  and  thought  be  the  very  flower  of 
both,  any  definition  which  omits  life  and  thought  must  be  inade¬ 
quate,  if  not  untrue. 

Questions  like  these,  useless  as  they  seem,  may  still  hare  a 
practical  outcome.  For  if  the  final  goal  of  man  has  not  been 
yet  attained,  if  his  development  has  not  been  yet  arrested, 
who  can  say  that  such  yearnings  and  questionings  are  not 
necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  finer  vision,  to  the  budding  and 
the  growth  of  diviner  powers  ?  Without  this  upw’ard  force  could 
man  have  risen  to  his  present  height?  When  I  look  at  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  at  my  own  body,  at  my  strength  and 
weakness  of  mind,  even  at  these  ponderings,  and  ask  myself.  Is 
there  no  being  or  thing  in  the  universe  ‘that  knows  more  about 
these  matters  than  I  do  ? — what  is  my  answer  ?  Supposing  our 
theologic  schemes  of  creation,  condemnation,  and  redemption  to 
be  dissipated  ;  and  the  warmth  of  denial  which  they  excite,  and 
which,  as  a  motive  force,  can  match  the  warmth  of  affirmation, 
dissipated  at  the  same  time  ;  would  the  undeflected  human  mind 
return  to  the  meridian  of  absolute  neutrality  as  regards  these 
ultra-physical  questions  ?  Is  such  a  position  one  of  stable  equi¬ 
librium  ?  Such  are  the  questions,  without  replies,  which  could 
run  through  consciousness  during  a  ten  minutes’  halt  upon  the 
weathered  spire  of  the  Matterhorn. 

This  conception  of  tlio  intimate  relation  of  matter  and 
mind,  and  their  simultaneous  development  through  tlio 
ages,  evidently  exercises  a  direct  and  powerful  influence 
on  Professor  Tyndall’s  actions.  His  “exercises  m 
the  Alps  are,  in  a  way,  moral  and  religious  exercises. 
They  are  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with  tlio 
view  of  making  himself  a  wiser,  better,  and  stronger  man, 
as  well  as  for  secondary  purposes.  The  lines  he  jas 
adopted  from  James  Russell  Lotvell  as  a  motto  for  i  s 
book  constitute,  apparently,  one  of  the  articles  o  is 
creed,  and  he  not  only  believes,  but  acts  upon  the  doc  imo 
that 

“The  brain. 

That  forages  nil  climes  to  hue  its  cells, 

Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  sucked 
To  the  sweet  substance  of  pellucid  thought  , 

Kxcept  for  him  who  hath  the  secret  learned 
To  mix  bis  blood  with  sunshine,  and  to  take 
The  winds  into  his  pulses.” 

Seeking  for  an  explanation  of  his  delight  in 
taineering.  Professor  Tyndall  thinks  it 
thesis  that  this  is  the  result  of  “  ‘  deep  and  ^  ^ 

binations  of  states  organised  in 

go  further  back,  that  have  come  down  with  -gyt 

force  to  him,  combined  with  the  pleasura  e  p 
exercise  of  Mr  Bain*s  ‘  muscular  sense. 
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he  came  by  the  facuHy,  he  regards  its  exercise  as  the  untranslated  passages 
ndispensable  element  of  culture,  not  to  be  neglected  render  it  unintelligible  to  i 


with  impunity.  _ _ 

the  agbiccjltural  community  of 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

On  the  Agricultural  Community  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Inelosures 
the  Sixteenth  Century  in  England.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  E.  Nasse,  by  Colonel  H.  A.  Ouvrj.  Published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Macmillan  and  Co. 


what  it  has  to  teach. 


s  with  which  it  abounds  will 
many  who  would  gladly  learn 


LIFE  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences,  By  a  UniTersitv  Man. 
Bell  and  Daldy.  ^ 


f,7m  the  I"  interesting  volume  the  author  gives  us  a  record 
German  of  E.  Nasse,  bjr  Colonel  H.  A.  Ouvrj.  Published  of  four  years  trials  and  hardships  endured  by  an  edu- 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Macmillan  and  Co.  cated  man  set  adrift  in  the  colony  of  Queensland,  and 

At  »  lime  when  the  people  of  this  country,  led  by  to  earn  his  living.  In  the  course  of  his  narrative 

nmft  of  the  first  minds  of  the  age,  are  beginning  f]®  »  great  deal  of  information  about  the  colony  • 

f/.  tni-n  earnest  attention  to  the  subject  of  property  in  l^®®“  resonrMS,  and  endeavours  to  correct  some 

land  and  are  asking  for  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  impressions.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 

♦ho  working  ont  of  a  much-needed  reform,  the  appear-  “  “o*  o®®  ®*  those  who  can  improve  their  condi-  . 

once  of  this  little  volume  is  opportune.  It  is  a  useful  ho®,  ®®“g™hng ;  and  artisans  who  may  read  his  work 

oo^ribation  to  the  literature  of  one  of  the  greatest  information  and  guidance  must  not  be  led  astray  by 

Seal  questions  likely  to  occupy  the  public  mind  for  gloomy  yews  and  sad  experiences  of  colonial  life  in 

Ev  Tears  to  come.  To  those  who  have  not  read  Mr  g®®®™!-  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
St.-Villncre  Communities.’ its  account  of  the  old  rondtof  what  the  author  writes  is  perfectly  true,  and 


Maine’s ‘Village  Communities,’ its  account  of  the  old  “®.  "  Pfieowy  true,  ana 

English  community  in  land  will  be  fresh  and  interest-  Queensland  is  not  that  El  Dorado  which  popular 

ing'  and,  amid  a  somewhat  wearying  mass  of  details,  ^1®™™  and  emigration  agente  would  hare  ns  believe, 
we  have  brought  before  ns  the  history  of  land  tenure  in  ^®  t®de^>  once  for  all,  that  Queensland  is  not  an 

England  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  any  record  ?g'^‘ytl*'®r®l  ®?3ony  It  is  really  a  pastoral  colony,  and 
can  be  had.  There  is  an  intellectual  as  well  ns  a  prac-  J®^^tbat  capacity  it  should  be  regarded.  “  Ihe  fact 


of  ancient  times  has  been  evolved  the  unsatisfactory  P“«=“®s.o‘  wiuym  .anu  wuion  win  grow  anyining,  as 
state  of  things  we  now  seek  to  remedy.  the  saying  is,  but  the  mam  portion  of  the  colony  will 

Professor  Nasse  shows  that  “early  in  the  Middle  produce  nothing  but  dry  grws  and  firewood.  It  is  not 
Ages  the  natural  economical  unity  of  the  manor  and  •^®®“®®  «*trip  of  land  on  the  coast  will  produce  sugar, 
commuuityof  villages  had  already  begun  to  bedissolved,”  ™f“®>  ‘>®‘ “‘®  oonntry  generally  can  be  re- 

.raainly  by  the  introduction  into  England  of  a  money  gyfod  as  fertile.  Indeed  our  author  telk  us,  as  a  fact,  that 
economy.  The  peasant  vassals  originally  held  their  while hewas8tayngatPortDenison,thei)opulation used 
lands  subject  to  personal  services  to  their  lords,  impor-  ‘®  ®“  ®  Sunday  and  wMk  a  considerable  distance 

tant  among  which  was  the  cultivation  of  the  manor  ‘o  see  a  row  of  potetoes  ^wing.  The  misrepresenta- 
lands.  Grldually  the  villein  and  his  lord  found  it  mu-  ‘“P®  I*®’'®  l®^  ^®“  circulated  as  to  the  con- 

tually  convenient  to  substitute  for  these  personal  services  dition  and  pro.specto  of  Queens  and  imose,  according  to 
a  fixed  money  rent.  The  services  becUe  lesd  and  the  him,  from  the  short-sighted  and  mistaken  policy  of  the 
money  dues  larger.  Thus  the  serf  gained  a  step  towards  squatters  and  the  ^t  sheep-farmers  who  form  the 
freedom,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  manor  lands  by  governing  body.  When  they  first  commenced,  labour 
hired  labour  encouraged  the  existence  of  a  class  of  free  !^®®  .  ^®r^  dear,  and,  in  order  to  correct  this  fault, 
labourers.  From  the  time  of  these  changes  may  be  immigration  was  regarded  as  necessary.  Thus  many  of 

dated  the  decline  of  serfdom  in  England.  The  proper-  ‘''°®®  >'®''®  ^5  f °  Q®®®®sla®d  have 

ties  cultivated  by  the  peasants  for  their  own  support  b®®®  cruelly  deceived  Some  find  their  way  home  a^.n 
uassed  more  and  mnr«  ini^  thn  I.nnd.  nf  .nd  1®  tbe  best  manner  they  can,  others  are  compelled  to 


labourers.  From  the  time  of  these  changes  may  be 
dated  the  decline  of  serfdom  in  England.  The  proper¬ 
ties  cultivated  by  the  peasants  for  their  own  support 
passed  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  freemen,  and 


“tenure  by  villeinage  became  converted  into  tenure  by  ‘®>'®  'whatever  employment  they  cm  obtain,  white  to 

jm  .  m  ^  .  r  AM  M  WM  A  II  MVM  AMO  A  %  ft  /I  V^AA  A  A  VI  r  A  WT  H  ^  H  A  VTA  V«1  A  l^A/f  V  K  A1  T% 


copy  of  the  court  roll.”  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  many  small  farmers  and  peasants,  who  have  risked  their 
it  was  established  that  a  tenant  under  this  form  of  hold-  snuall  capital  on  the  one  venture,  the  disappointment  is 

ing,  “who  fulfilled  his  dues  towards  the  lord  of  the  u  i.i.ur  lu  •  c  • 

manor,  had  an  action  for  trespass  against  the  lord  who  ,  ^®  •’®®‘  set  before  our  readera  the  point  of  view 

would  deprive  him  of  his  possession^’  The  next  clear  from  which  our  author  regards  colonml  life  by  giving  a 
mlvance  is  marked  by  tl.o  introduction  of  the  lease  short  sketch  of  his  experiences  in  Queensland.  Landing 
system,  which,  as  one  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  at  Brisbane  with  a  little  money  in  his  POcket  and  a  few 
Ite  great  plague,  spread  rapidly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  '®*i®™  of  introduction,  he  soon  disposed  of  the  former, 
fourteenth  century.  The  high  rate  of  wages  that  and  found  the  latter  to  pf  no  real  service  whatever, 
waited  from  the  scarcity  of  labour,  compalsory  service  P®''®''*^  *  V  *®“'*  compelted  him  to  set  to  work 

Imvmg  become  obsolete,  rendered  the  farming  of  lands  ®‘  °?.®®  ^  ®  fi/st  tned  his  hand 

onbehalf  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  by  no  meins  profit-  ®‘  I*®’®?  for  telegraph  posts,  but  made  such 

aMo.  Hence  leases  became  common,  and  probably  also  ®“®“  P'^Sress  m  chipping  oflf  the  solid  stratum  of 
alienations  to  small  fpPAliniri*aT.a  granite  which  lies  under  the  superstratum  of  sand  that, 

Thai  into  fh-  riv  1  .  One  day’s  work,  he  threw  his  tools  into  the 

hole  and  fairly  ran  away  He  then en^ged  himrelf  aa 
forward,  the  turning  point  was  assistant  to  a  photographer;  but  as  that  did  not  turn 
toS;  »  out  very  profitable,  he  joined  a  survey  party,  and  set 

n  erests  as  it  had  before  been  favourable.  out  for  the  bush.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was 

It  soon  became  an  object  with  the  lords  of  the  manors,  paid  off,  in  company  with  the  rest,  and  again  found  him- 
^  P®^*ants  ceased  to  be  their  vassals,  to  emanci-  self  his  own  master,  with  five  pounds  in  his  pocket  as 
hIso  f  ^  pastures  from  pasturage  rights.  They  capital,  remaining  from  his  wages.  Almost  half  of  what 

a  few  convenient  to  collect  their  rents  from  he  had  received  had  gone  in  buying  boots,  four  pairs  of 

that  i  ’  “’cni  many.  Thus,  quite  naturally,  began  which  he  had  worn  out  by  contact  with  the  rocks 

cf  encroachment  on  the  ancient  stones  over  which  the  chain  had  to  be  dragged.^ 
whieb  ^  j  ^  fillers  of  the  soil,  and  of  peasant  eviction,  rest  of  the  deficit  was  made  by  tobacco,^  for  which  he 


-in  -''w.Aic  wuauicte,  ronuerea  tne  larming  01  lanas 
on  beh^f  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  by  no  means  profit- 
‘I  e.  Hence  leases  became  common,  and  probably  also 
alienations  to  small  freeholders. 

^^®  century  the  agrarian  revolution  of  the  middle 

proori  in  K  *  advantageoua  to  the  position  of  small  landed 
retch^  !^’/i  •  forward,  the  turning  point  was 

totliniv ;  *  fuftner  development  was,  in  all  its  degrees,  as  ruinous 
®  interests  as  it  had  before  been  favourable. 


day.  •  . . ofhut  Iffe.  A  few  months’  shepherding,  indeed,  is 

**»tended  fnwk  ^  appear  to  have  been  ruinous  alike  to  body  and  mind,  and  ^ 

the  tranlw  ®  reader,  either  by  the  author  or  any  other  occupation.  As  a  general  role,  the  shepherd 

translator.  Most  of  it  is  diy  reading  at  best,  while  receives  his  wages  once  m  three  months,  and  then  pro- 
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ceeds  to  (bo  nearest  station  and  spends  the  whole  in  a 
drunken  bout  in  as  many  days.  The  educated  men 
among  them  appear  to  bo  the  worst  and  most  confirmed 
drunkards,  according  to  our  author.  He  was  once 
shepherding  on  a  station  which  had  the  following  list  of 
shepherds  :  “  One  Cambridge  man  ;  one  Trinity,  Dublin; 
one  ex-lieutenant  in  the  army,  educated  at  Rugby ;  one 
Oxford  man  (myself) ;  one  old  Wintonian,  and  two 
Germans.”  All  these  men,  he  adds,  with  the  exception 
of  himself,  used  “  to  drink  frightfully  when  they  got  the 
chance,’^  and  always  returned  from  their  periodical 
excursions  money,  and  often  mmut  horse,  saddle, 

bridle,  clothes,  and  blankets.  Another  thing  which 
induces  drinking  in  the  bush,  and  a  resort  to  publicans, 
is  the  paper  money  in  which  wages  are  frequently  paid. 
An  order  on  the  agent  at  the  port  is  given  to  a  working 
man,  but,  on  presenting  it  at  a  store  or  public-house,  it 
is  declared  to  bo  bad.  Ultimately,  perhaps,  he  may 
obtain  half  the  value  in  articles  which  he  requires,  but 
too  often  in  drink. 

The  most  comfortable  time  which  our  Oxford  man 
spent  in  the  colony  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  during 
which  he  acted  as  tutor  to  a  blacksmith's  children  in  a 
small  bush  township.  Here  he  received  a  pound  a  week 
and  his  board,  while  his  master,  the  blacksmith,  ought, 
he  calculated,  to  make  about  twenty  pounds  a  week  by 
his  trade.  After  this  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
a  leader-writer  to  a  newspaper  which  had  just  been 
started,  but  when  he  had  written  six  or  seven  articles 
the  editor,  who  was  a  scheming  Yankee,  bolted  without 
having  paid  him  a  halfpenny.  He  was  not  more  success¬ 
ful  at  gold'digging  than  in  his  literary  efforts.  He 
joined  three  first-rate  diggers,  worked  hard  for  three 
months,  and  did  not  obtain,  as  his  share  of  the  profits, 
more  tlian  ten  shillings  a  week.  At  last  this  small 
company  sold  their  “  claim "  to  a  sailor  “  for  five 
shillings  in  cash,  a  gallon  of  rum,  and  two  pairs  of  old 
breeches ;  and  the  very  next  day,  the  bargain  having 
been  duly  made  and  notified,  the  new  possessor  dis¬ 
covered  in  it  a  nugget  that  weighed  sixty-five  pounds.” 
Our  author  now  hired  himself  to  a  butcher,  and  turned 
sausage -maker,  until  his  master  bolted  one  fine  moon- 
lightnight  leaving  him  the  whole  establishment,  including 
“  a  stock-in-trade  of  a  quarter  of  beef  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  putrefaction,  and  responsible— so  many  people 
seemed  to  think— for  the  butcher's  debts.”  However, 
he  evaded  the  difficulty  as  he  best  could,  and  having 
found  an  old  set  of  moulds,  took  to  making  candles. 
This  was  quite  a  flight  of  genius  ;  the  candles  sold  well, 
and  for  a  time  he  did  a  flourishing  trade.  But  very 
soon  base  imitators  sprang  up,  who  sold  candles  more 
cheaply,  and  he  again  found  his  occupation  gone.  Wo 
need  not  follow  our  author  further  in  his  graphic 
•  descriptions  of  his  adventures  and  trials.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  after  working  for  some  time  on  a  railroad  as  a 
navvy,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  went  for  a  time  to  an 
hospital,  and  at  leilgth,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends, 
returned  to  England. 

The  moral  of  his  book,  to  our  mind,  seems  to  bo  that 
Queensland  is  not  the  place  for  a  highly-educated  man 
who  is  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  manual  labour.  If 
such  a  mail  settles  down  to  bush  life,  he  almost  always 
becomes  a  confirmed  drunkard,  through  want  of  society, 
want  of  books,  and  nothing  to  do.  Our  author  does 
not  quite  see  things  in  this  light,  for  he  attributes 
his  failure  entirely  to  the  plethora  of  labour,  and  the 
sad  state  of  the  colony.  In  his  final  chapter,  how¬ 
ever,  he  draws  particular  attention  to  what  is  too 
often  a  source  of  misunderstanding  and  disappointment 
to  the  newly-arrived  emigrant.  He  reminds  his  readers 
that  high  wages  generally  imply  a  proportionate  dearth 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  he  maintains  that  the 
wages  in  Queensland  were  at  no  time  so  high,  all  things 
considered,  as  in  England.  They  look  tempting  on 
paper,  but  the  illusion  vanishes  on  close  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
not  undervalue  Queensland  as  a  pastoral  colony.  It 
contains  vast  tracts  of  country,  well-grassed,  and 
capable  of  being  well-watered  by  the  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  is  generally  well  adapted  for  sheep  and 


cattle.  But  it  is  not  suited  for  the  small  farmers  wh 
happen  to  be  discontented  with  their  position  in  England 
Certainly,  adds  our* author,  “these  are  the  people  who 
should  emigrate,  but  not  to  Queensland,  which  cannot 
even  produce  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  its  own 
population,  and  certainly  exports  none.  Sugar  maize 
and  cotton  may  bo  grown  in  one  or  two  places  as  an 
experiment,  just  as  they  might  in  England,  in  a  hot¬ 
house  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  land  which  will  not 
grow  a  potato  or  a  cabbage,  will  not  produce  sugar-cane 
or  corn  either.  It  is  a  monstrous  delusion.” 

This  commendable  volume  contains  confirmatorv 
evidence  of  the  evils  that  spring  from  the  system  of 
“importing”  South  Sea  Islanders  into  Australia,  to 
work  on  the  cotton  plantations  on  the  coast.  The 
University  man,  like  Captain  Palmer.  wHora  «... 


University  man,  like  Captain  Palmer,  whose  work  we 
have  noticed  iu  another  column,  describes  it  as  nothing 
less  than  an  organised  system  of  kidnapping,  and  a 
return  to  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  slave  trade. 
To  make  matters  worse,  a  Bill  has  recently  been  passed 
by  the  Queensland  Parliament,  rendering  legal  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  these  unfortunate  islanders,  under  certain 
restrictions.  These  restrictions,  however,  have  no  re¬ 
ference  to  the  kidnapping  system,  but  only  have  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  wages,  and  some  minor  details. 
These  coolie  labourers  are  to  be  paid  nominally  ten 
shillings  a  month,  but,  of  course,  have  to  work  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  They  are,  indeed,  in  many  respects 
worse  off*  than  slaves :  for  slaves  are  a  property  of 
which  an  owner  will  take  care  for  his  own  benefit. 

“  But  these  wretched  people,”  as  our  author  remarks, 

“  have  not  even  that  poor  protection  ;  they  cost  nothing, 
and  there  are  as  yet  plenty  more  of  them.”  By  the 
magic  of  words  a  slave  becomes  an  “  immigrant  ”  in  an  * 
Act  of  Parliament ;  on  a  Queensland  plantation,  flogged 
abundantly,  and  fed  worse  than  a  dog,  he  is  only  “a  coolie 
labourer.”  Certainly  if  slavery  was  rightly  suppressed 
in  the  case  of  the  negro,  this  •infamous  system  of  kid¬ 
napping  should  also  be  suppressed  in  the  interest  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  “  No  restrictions,”  says  our  author 
very  properly,  “  can  avail,  any  more  than  they  would  in 
the  case  of  child-murder  or  burglary.  If  the  thing  be 
right,  let  the  restrictions  be  taken  away ;  if  it  be  wrong, 
let  it  be  suppressed,  as  a  disgrace  to  a  British  colony, 
to  England,  and  to  Christianity.” 
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“Of  all  months  July  is  the  pleasantest  for  trareUert  y 
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,  „  in  it  than  any  other.”  That  opening  sentence  of  Mr 
Campbell’s  ffow  to  See  Norway  should  commend  it,  in  tKese 
later  days  of  June,  to  many  of  those  who  are  lucky 
Inouffh  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  get  away  from  England 
d  take  a  long  and  healthy  holiday  in  some  other  country. 

Campbell’s  little  volume  is  chiefly  a  reprint  of  two 
articles  in  the  Alpine  Journal ;  but  it  gives  very  complete 
and  encouraging  information  as  to  the  way  of  reaching 
Norway  and  travelling  about  in  it,  the  features  of  the 
country,  the  sports  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  character  of 
its  people.  If  for  nothing  else,  Norway  would  be  worth 
visiting  as,  according  to  Mr  Campbell,  a  country  in  which 
crime  is  almost  unknown.  “  I  cannot,”  he  says,  remember 
meeting  half-a-dozen  blackguards  during  my  six  summer 


Mr  Stewart  Eose  is  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
his  Ignat! tis  Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits,  of  which  a 
second  edition  has  just  been  published.  It  is  an  elaborate 
and  well-written  panegyric  of  the  great  Catholic  Apostle, 
whom  Mr  Eose  represents  to  have  been  no  less  excellent  as 
a  soldier  of  this  world  than  as  a  champion  of  the  Church 
militant.  ‘‘ He  had  formed  himself,”  he  says,  “on  the 
chivalric  model,  which  seems  to  remain  accepted  still  as  the 
utmost  perfection  of  the  manly  character.  Nature  and 
fortune  combined  in  him  to  make  an  accomplished  knight.” 
Mr  Bose  takes  exception  to  the  assertion  of  some  of  his  critics 
“  that  the  narrative  of  the  early  life  of  Ignatius  has  been 
partly  supplied  by  invention,  or  overlaid  with  panegyric.” 
“  Not  a  single  trait  or  action,”  he  says,  “  is  given  that  is  not 
taken  either  from  the  early  biographies,  chiefly  the  Spanish 
ones,  or  from  old  histories  of  Spain,  or  the  traditions  still 
lingering  and  reverentially  preserved  in  the  country  around 
Loyola.”  Therein,  however,  Mr  Eose  admits  all  that  any 
critic  could  fairly  charge  him  with.  No  one  need  suspect 
that  he  has  invented  anything  in  the  story  of  his  hero ; 
but,  if  he  has  held  himself  at  liberty  to  put  together 
everything  agreeable  that  he  found  in  old  histories, 
biographies,  or  traditions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  memoir 
may  be  far  from  accurate. 

But  when  an  author  freely  acknowledges  that  his 
narrative  is  drawn  from  one-sided  sources,  no  one  can  be 
misled  by  it.  So  it-  will  be  with  Mr  Lyndon’s  Ninety-^ 
Three,  a  vivid  account  of  certain  incidents  in  the  French 
Revolution,  given,  he  says,  as  they  were  related  to  him  by 
an  old  Royalist  tutor  who  had  himself  taken  part  in  the 
great  struggle.  “  Powerfully  and  beautifully,”  says  Mr 
Lyndon,  “  must  those  tales  of  his  have  been  told,  for  not 
only  did  we  often  cry  over  them,  with  every  bit  of  our 
young  hearts,  but,  to  this  day,  I  retain  as  vivid  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  all  he  related  to  us,  as  if  he  had  just  been 
speaking.”  Whether  Mr  Lyndon’s  volume  contains  the 
precise  stories  which  he  cried  over  writh  every  bit  of  his 
young  heart,  and  whether,  if  so,  the  stories  themselves  are 
accurate,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  affords  an  inte¬ 
resting  and  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  main  events 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  as  they  might  dwell  in  the 
recollection  of  a  partisan  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette. 

Dr  Smith’s  edition,  of  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages  purports 
not  to  be  “  an  abridgment  but  an  adaptation  to  the  use 
of  students.”  Some  portions  have  been  omitted  and  others 
oondensed ;  the  principal  notes  have  been  incorporated  in 
ne  text,  and  some  fresh  notes  have  been  added,  the  most 
important  being  the  Statutes  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

0  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  Magna  Charta,  and  some 
0  er  original  documents.  The  work  would  have  ^been 
useful  had  the  alterations  been  precisely  indi- 
th  i  some  other  technical  arrangement,  so 

re^’  ^  I  might  at  once  have  seen  where  he  was 

ti  ®wn  words,  and  where  Dr  Smith’s  correc- 

,  but  in  its  present  shape  it  will  be  very  welcome  to 
oy.  Hallam  s  ‘  Constitutional  History  ’  is  to  be  issued 
companion  volume ;  and  the  publisher  confers  a  great 
book  studious  public  by  issuing  these  two  great 

ind<»T’  ®'ibstantially  complete,  well-printed,  and  with  good 
^^lexes,  for  fifteen  shillings.  ’  ^  ^ 

®®^ool-book  of  great  value  is  Dr 
editmJ  *  ^wwoZ  of  Modern  Geography,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  is  now 


re-wntten  and  much  improved.  In  one  compact  volume  is 
given  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  concerning  cli¬ 
mate,  trade,  history,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  on  the  usual 
topics  of  school -geographies. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Practical  Linguist  Mr  Nasmith 
IS  issuing  a  series  of  books  designed  to  teach  languages 
“  upon  natural  principles.”  A  German  volume  has  already 
appeared ;  a  French  volume  is  being  prepared ;  and  we 
have  now  before  us  the  first  of  two  English  volumes.  The 
idea  is  so  simple,  so  good,  and  so  well  worked  out,  that  wo 
cannot  do  better  than  let  Mr  Nasmith  explain  it  in  his  own 
words : 


It  is  constructed  upon  a  strictly  progressive  principle, — the 
relative  value  of  words,  ascertained  by  actual  calculation.  The 
object  is  to  place  before  the  learner,  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
value,  the  words  with  which  he  must  be  acquainted  to  enable  him 
to  converse,  or  to  read  any  ordinary  book.  The  principle 
proceeds  upon  the  recognition  of  two  distinct  vocabularies:  a 


to  converse,  or  to  read  any  ordinary  book.  The  principle 
proceeds  upon  the  recognition  of  two  distinct  vocabularies:  a 
permanent  and  an  auxiliary  vocabulary.  The  former  is  called 
permanent,  because  it  contaius  those  words  without  the  use  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  converse  upon  any  subject  whatsoever; 
the  latter  is  called  the  auxiliary,  because  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
vocabularies,  or  lists  of  words,  peculiar  to  given  circumstances, 
and  used  only  upon  given  occasions.  Two  things  may  be  said  to 
be  beyond  doubt : 

Ist.  That  certain  words  of  a  language  are  used  more  frequently 
than  others. 

2nd.  That  there  are  many  words  in  the  dictionary  that  we 
never  use. 

Therefore  two  duties  are  obviously  cast  upon  the  teacher : 

1st.  To  place  before  the  student  the  necessary  words ;  and 

2nd.  To  present  them  to  him  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  learned,  t.e.,  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence. 

Mr  Nasmith  begins  with  a  small  vocabulary  of  **  per¬ 
manent  ”  words,  like  the,  and  and  some,  to  be  used  in  his 
first  exercise,  which  consists  in  applying  these  “  per¬ 
manent  ”  words  in  connection  with  the  “  auxiliary  ” 
words — as  here:  “Bread  and  milk;”  The  meat  and 
the  gravy.”  From  his  first  simple  exercise,  he  proceeds 
to  more  difficult  ones,  till,  in  his  fifteenth  and  last,  he  is 
able  to  give  a  complete  narrative,  which  the  learner,  whether 
a  native  child  or  a  foreigner,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  read¬ 
ing  and  understanding.  These  exercises  are  followed  by 
various  reading  lessons  and  by  brief  instructions  in  grammar 
and  composition. 

Herr  August  Meyer’s  German  Grammar  is  also  arranged 
on  a  progressive  principle,  though  the  method  is  not  the 
same  as  Mr  Nasmith’s.  He  starts  with  the  easy  and 
common  verbs,  and  then  introduces  short  vocabularies  of 
words  to  be  joined  with  them  in  the  making  of  sentences ; 
the  plan  being  “  that  the  information  should  be  given  in  the 
easiest  form,  and  in  a  consistent,  consecutive  course, 
smoothing  the  road  for  the  learner  and  .not  introducing 
him  to  (hfficulties  until  he  has  been  prepared  to  receive 
them.” 


I'^HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 

.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “  The  main  objects  of  Ths 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be^  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increi^d 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  indej^ndent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  Ihe  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  wiU  be  no  varia¬ 
tion. 
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INTERNATIONAL  THE  EEV.  CHARLES  VOYSEY. 


London  intern  atiun  al. 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

TIi«  OKNKRAL  PUBLIC  •ro  ndmltfed 
EVERY  WEEK-IIAY  EXCEPT  WEDNES- 
I»A  Y,  from  10  ii.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
HHII.LINO.  On  WEDNESDAYS  the  price  it 
IIALF-A-CROWN. 

There  are  Five  Entranoea,  one  by  the  Boval 
Entrance  of  the  Albert  Hall,  two  in  Exhibition 
road,  and  two  in  Prince  AlU'rt  road. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

GUINEA  MONTHLY  TICKETS  are  now 
iMue.l  for  the  eapecial  ronrenlence  of  Visitors 
from  the  Country. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

GUINEA  MONTHLY  TICKETS  give  all  the 
advantages  of  Season  Tickets,  for  the  period  of 
issue,  and  admit  to  a  free  ARENA  or  BALCONY 
SKAT  for  all  Concerts  s^ven  in  the  daytime  at 
the  cost  of  her  .Majestya  Commissioners,  to  the 
EXHIBITION  GALLERIES  at  all  times,  and 
two  hours  before  the  public,  and  to  all  the 
FLOWER  SHOWS  and  PROMENADES  in 
the  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS.  The  Lower 
entrance  in  Exhibition  road  only  is  open  from 
S  a.m.  to  Season  Ticket  holders. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

Tlie  GUINEA  MONTHLY  and  the  THREE 
GUINEA  SEASON  TICKETS  are  Isnued  at  the 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  and  by  all  the  usual 
agents. 

London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

GREAT  SHOW  OF  RHODODENDRONS 
(under  the  new  tent  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
lIortlcuIturMl  Society),  by  Anthony  Waterer, 
Knap  hill.  Woking. 

Aatnissioii  from  the  International  Exhibition, 
SIXPENCE. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

REVIEW  of  SCHOOL  DRILL  before  H.R.II. 
PRINCE  ARTHUR,  on  ??nd  .lune.  In  the 
HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS.  After  the 
Review,  a  MUSICAL  PERFORMANCE  in  the 
ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  by  the  SCHOOL 
BANDS. 

Admission  to  the  Exhibition,  Is;  to  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens,  la. :  Reserved  Seats  for  the 
Review,  Is ;  and  Kosi'rved  Seats  for  the  Balcony 
or  Area  of  the  Roval  Albert  Hall,  Is.,  may  be 
had  on  the  day  of  the  Review  at  the  Exhibition. 

Subscription  Tickets  passing  the  bearer  to  the 
Exhibition,  the  Gardens.  Reserved  Scats  for  the 
Review,  and  a  Rescrv’ca  Amphitheatre  Seat  in 
the  Hall,  may  be  had  at  the  Exhibition,  price 
Five  Shillings. 

Madame  tussaud’s 

EXHIBITION,  Baker  street. — On  view. 
PORTRAIT  MODKIiS  of  all  the  principal 
celebrities  connected  with  the  present  war;  also 
the  late  Marshal  Prim,  and  upwards  of  .3(N)  other 
portrait  models  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
the  present  and  past  times. — Admission,  Is.; 
cliiUlrcn  under  ten,  tkl.  Extra  rooms,  Gd.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m. 

QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS, 

O  168  New  Bond  street.  —  M.  LAURENT 
RICHARD'S  celebrated  COLLECTION  of 
MODERN  FRENCH  PICTURES  isnowndded  to 
this  Exhibition,  and  will  remain  on  view  for  a 
short  time.  Open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five, 
Adiuisaiuii,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 

MErSSONIEU'S  CHEF  D’(ELTVRE, 

1814,  is  nddtMl  to  the  SOCIETY  of 
FRK.VCH  ARTI.ST’S  EX1IIBHTON,  168  New 
Bond  street.  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS  MALVERN  COLLEGE. 


LADIES. 

.15  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


Cancer  hospital,  Bromnton, 

and  K't?  Piccadilly,  W.  Establisiicd  for  the 
exclusive  treatment  oi  the  Sick  Po>)r  sufTering 
from  Cancerous  Diseasi*. — This  Hospital  is  not 
enduw^,  and  the  Board,  liaving  increased  tlie 
aecommodation  for  the  reception  of  in-door 

Salients,  earnestly  appeal  to  the  public  fur  furtlier 
CPPORT. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  lIiTtslet,  Esq,,  St  James's 
Palace,  S.Sv. 

Bankers — Slessrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Office  and  Out-Patients*  Establishment,  167 
I'iccadlily,  opposite  to  Bond  street,  W. 

By  order,  U.  J.  JUPP,  Secrtdury. 


Queen  insurance  company 

-THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPO^V. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Y’ear 
nresented  tn  th*  ...  1870. 


The  friends  of  Religious  Liberty  are  invited  to 
co-operate  in  cstnblisliing  the  Rev.  Charles 
VovBET  in  a  Church  of  his  own  in  London.  His 
recent  expulsion  from  the  Vicarage  of  Ilealaugh 
has  left  him  without  any  private  resources.  Tlie 
gentlemen  and  ladies  wliose  names  are  printed 
below  have  already  promised  their  active  support 
in  attaining  this  end. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of 
Robert  B.  Hat,  Esq.,  7  Duriiam  villas,  Ken¬ 
sington,  who  lias  undertaken,  pro  tern.,  tlie 
duties  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 


Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  Bart.,  Ilarleyford  lio.,  Bueks. 
F.  II.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  24  Old  sq  ,  Lincoln's  inn. 
Colonel  Smyth,  It.A. 

Maximilian  I.ow,  Esq.,  31  Aldridg'e  rd,  villas.  W. 
Robert  Hamilton,  Esq  ,  BI.D.,  1  llowett  pi.,  S.W. 
Jaine.s  Turle,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Finciiley  road,  N.W. 
Thomas  Scott,  Esq.,  Ramsgate. 

Thomas  Winter- Wood,  Esq.,  Hareston,  Croydon. 
James  Smithells,  Esq.,  3  Crown  circus,  Glasgow. 
Geore:e  Brahani,  Esq.,  Blackhentii. 

Dr  Wright,  428  Liverpool  road. 

K.  Queich,  Esq.,  7  Biiitieid  road,  Clapliam  road. 

J.  B.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Blackheath. 

(Japtain  W’alhouse,  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

Gieorge  Buclianan,  Esq.,  Blaekheatli,  S.E. 

Dr  Madden,  1  Bfalda  Vale,  W. 

W.  Shaen,  Esq.,  15  Phlllimore  gdns.,  Kensington. 
II.  1).  Drury,  Esq.,  Biggin  hill.  Upper  Norwood. 
Sir  W.  V*.  Guise.  Bart.,  Elmore  court,  Gloucester. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hinds,  D.D.,  Clarendon  rd.,  W. 
W.  P.  Price,  Esq.,  M  P.,Tlbbcrton  ct.,  Gloucester. 
General  F.  Sclililer,  R.A.,  St  Leonard 's-on-Sea. 
Mrs  Darbishirc,  I’endyffryn,  Conway. 

J.  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.lt.S.,  Palace  gdns.,  W. 
Rev.  James  Brierly,  Mossley  liall,  Coiigleton. 

Rev.  J.  D.  I.a  Touche,  Stokesay  rectory,  Salop. 
Judge  Stansfeld,  Moorlands,  Ilalifax. 

T.  Luniisdcn  Strange,  Esep,  Malvern. 

Miss  Allen,  Tenby. 

KdMard  Freestone,  Esq.,  Norwicli. 

Josepii  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.G.S.,  Temple. 

Dr  Gray. 

Mrs  Gray. 

(i.  T.  Saul,  Esq.,  Bow  lodge.  Bow. 

R.  Addams,  Esq.,  59  York  terrace.  Regent's  park. 
T.  Horlock  Ba-tard,  Esip,  Cliariton,  Blandford. 

R.  B.  Hay,  Esq.,  7  Durham  villas,  Kensington. 
Erasmus  Darwiii,  Esq.,  6  Queen  Aniic  street,  W. 
Bliss  S.  K  Wedgwood,  Down,  Kent. 

Rev.  H.  BIllls,  Piliertoii,  near  Warwick. 

Mrs  Greaves,  Tlie  Cliff,  Warwick. 

Rev.  John  Wolley,  Bceston,  near  Nottingham. 
Rev.  T.  1*.  Kirknian,  F.R.S.,  Croft  rectory,  near 
Warrington. 

R.  W.  Blackay,  Esq.,  41  Hamilton  terrace,  N.W. 
John  Browne,  Esq.,  Elmwood. 

Rev.  Geo.  J.  Wild,  LL.D.,  Bisley  rectory,  Surrey. 
Samuel  Courtauld,  Esq.,  Gostield  hall,  Essex. 
Robert  Miller,  Esq  ,  6  Cliester  street,  Edinburgli. 
And.  Pritcliard,  Esq.,  87  St  Paul's  rd.,  Highbury. 
John  Cuimiiigton,  Esq  ,  <’i8  (.lakley  sejuare,  N.W. 
A.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  Tyneholnie,  E.  l.othiaii,  N.B. 
Sydney  J.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  13  Coriihill,  K.C. 

Dr  Wright,  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Kobert8,Schllbotel  rectory,  nr.  Alnwick. 

London  dialectical 

SOCIETY,  lAdam  street,  Adelphi,  BV.C. 

Wednesday,  June  2l8t,  1871.— HENRY  JEF¬ 
FERY,  Esq.,  “On  Recent  I.eglslutivc  Attempts 
to  Regulate  the  Liquor  Trulfie.'* 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


IX/TEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  for 

WOBIEN.  —  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  :€25  each,  tenable  for  tliree 
years,  are  OFFERED  to  women,  who  need  such 
assistiince,  in  order  to  pursue  tlie  study  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  will  be  awarded  by  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  in  Edinburgli  next  OCTOBElt.  For  in¬ 
formation  apply  to  BIrs  ANDERSON,  BI.D..  20 
Unper  Berkeley  street,  London.  W. ;  or  to  Bliss 
JEa  BLAKE,  15  Buccleuch  place,  Edinburgh. 


life  BRANCH. 

Tliat  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fiit,a 
is  4-88  per  cent  of  the  entire  net  PrJi^ 
received,  not  only  ofc  policies  actually 

In  the  FIRE  BRANCH 
That  premiums  for  1870,  after  deductinr  rein 
to  £139,809,  and  the  lo%S  to 

£17,980  of  tlie  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareliolders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to  £90  ono 
by  the  addition  of£3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £io’4f^ 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year's  accounts 

J.  MONCRIKFF  WILSON, General  Blana-er 
THOBIAS  WALTON  THOMSON.  Sub- 
Blanager. 

J.  K.  RUM  FORD,  Resident  Secretary, 
Liverpool,  19th  May,  1871. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

i-  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Palhnall,  London. 

Instituted  18*20. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Ikmuses,  £2,766,001,  and  in  respect  o< 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

Tlic  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  aiMouiit  to  .£9^7, Mt7. 

Of  tlie  SubscrilK-d  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,<MN)  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  A8.«urance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

Tliea<x*ouiits  uf  the  Otticc  for  the  last  financiul 
year,  returned  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
wltli  “  Tile  Life  Assurance  Companies'  Act, 
1870  ”  togetlier  witli  prospectuses,  may  be  had  ou 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  aad  Blanager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.— 
The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO.MPANV  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-*'  From 
ampton.  Brindisi 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  ' 

BiALTA  /  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1 

DR  I A  (  Every  Saturday  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  (  at  2  p.m.  '  day,  atZam. 

BOBIBAY  )  •  I  ' 

MAdViaS  Saturday,  June  ^ 
CALCUTTA  10,2  p.m.  And 

PENANG  every  alter- 

SINGAPORE  nate  Saturday 

CHINA  thereafter.  “Spr 

JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


Tlie  THIRD  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 
September  20t!i. 

Terms  of  Tuition  and  Board.  £90  per  annum. 
For  Clergymen's  Sona  after  Examination,  £80. 
Three  Scliolarships,  worth  £80  per  annum,  for 
one  or  for  two  years,  to  be  examined  for  in  De¬ 
cember. 

For  details  apply  to  the  Secretary. 
DEBENTURES  at  5,  5^,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Diri'ctors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  tliree  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  ou  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CABIEHON,  Secretary. 
Falmeraton  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


\  Saturday,  June  a!ml 

AUSTRALIA  10,2p.ni.  And 

NEW  ZEA-^  every  fourth.  fo“rth  Tues- 

LAXD  Saturday  ^bere- 

)  thereafter. 

And  all  Ports  touclied  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
Britisli  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  B'oyage  is  made  to  Passengew  w 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-einbwxi^ 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  monW  . 

Througli  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obUinea  oi 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C. 

For  Rates  of  Passapre  Money  »nd  t  rciWb 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  • 

<  ifflees,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London ;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton.  _ 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY  EsUbllshedim 
1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  I6andl7  laii 
mall,  S.W.  ,  , 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Inrcstco, 
£700,(m _  _ 

COMSUMPTIOH,  WA8TIH6,  ISPEBFECT 
OIBESTIOH. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE'S  jPA^Rf/JJS 
EBIULSION  and  I’ANCRLATINE  are  tn 
potent  remedial  agenU.  ^  j.^tion  of  Cod 

dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  ‘**8^  ,  ,bey  »l*o 
Live?  Oil  and  preventing  Jlfi  the 

efficiently  supply  the  pW  areno^ 

stomach  cannot  tolerate  it 
attested  by  tlie  published  t®^^*^mp*nyeacb 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  acco  p*“ 
bottle.  Price  from  2a.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND 

143  New  Bond  Mreet.  London,  and 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  eaw* 
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ABRIDOED  prospectus. 

nTTBMARiNE  CABLES’  TRUST.- 
S^lMue  of  £1.000, 000.  in  Certificates  of  £100 


etrh,  interest  at  £6  per  cent,  per 

.  ..  ly  October  and 

(iVSS  ca’s.  maklas  £0  We*  W-  on  amount 

to  b#  redeemed  half-yearly  ont  pf 
*  to  the  extent  of  the  available 

wrolus  inwme  w  market  or  tender. 

5;;  wiln?"^  »•«>>.  0? 

nniiai  reversionary  distribution  of  the  Se- 
euriMeTS  t  he  Trust  amohsr  the  Certificate  Holders 
sewn  as  the  Certificates  have  been  redeemed. 


Trustxbs. 

Sir  James  Anderson. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lord  William  Hay. 

The  Rl2ht  Hon.  Viscount  Monck. 
Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  B.N. 

^  John  Pender,  Esq. 


B.4XKERa. 

Messrs  Olyn.  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co. 
Skcretart. 

George  Saward,  (W  Old  Broad  street. 


The  advantage  of  this  form  of  Investment,  by 
distributing  the  risk  over  a  number  of  kindred 
undertakings,  and  making  one  Insure  the  other,  is 
necullarly  applicable  to  the  class  of  property  to  be 
^bra^  in  this  Trust,  and  has  been  already 

appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  Trust  will  consist  solely  of  the  stocks, 
shares  or  debentures  of  Submarine  (^'able  Com¬ 
panies  which  offer,  apart  from  accidental  inter- 

■  At-  _ _ A  KI/vK  f  aii^Vfe 


niptlon^  the  prospect  of  ahi^rh  rate  of  profit,  such 
as  the  \n'’^lo- Medlterranean.The  An  jlo- American, 
The  Society  du  Cable  Franyais,  The  British  Indian 


The  Society  du  Cable  Franyais,  The  British  Indian 
Submarine,  The  British  Indian  Extension,  The 
British  Australian,  the  Marseilles.  Al.riers,  and 
Malta,  The  China  Submarine,  The  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta.  .  .  . 

Subscriptions  will  bo  received  either  In  cash  or 
in  the  stock  or  shares  of  those  Companies  to  the 
extent  determined  upon  by  tlie  Trustees,  and  at 
the  price  of  lOs.  per  share  in  the  case  of  each  £  10 
share,  and  an  equivalent  proportionate  amount 
in  the  ease  of  shares  or  stock  of  a  larger  denomi- 
nation  above  the  average  prices,  as  quoted  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  Official  List,  from  the  day  on 
which  the  subscription  op  ms  to  the  day  of  its 
close,  both  inclusive. 

The  Trustees  will  also  be  ready  to  accept  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  debentures  if  the  price  at  wliieli  they 
are  offered  renders  them,  in  their  Judgment,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  Trust. 

The  aelection  and  acceptance  of  the  several  se¬ 
curities— the  proportions  in  each  company  to  be 
included,  and  any  purchases  to  be  made— will  be 
determineil  and  undertaken  by  the  trustees  at 
their  discretion,  who  will  endeavour  to  secure  a 
fair  average,  having  regard  to  the  ends  in  view. 

The  annual  receipts  from  the  investments  will 
be  flntapplied,  after  deducting  the  limited  amount 
of  expenses,  in  paying  the  iiitereat  upon  the  Cer- 
tifleates.  The  excess  will  be  applied  as  a  sinking 
fund  fur  their  redemption,  which  will  be  effecUm 
half-yearly  by  the  Tmstees  by  purchases  in 
the  open  market,  or  by  tlie  acceptance  of 
tenders  from  the  Certificate  Holders,  or  in  case 


of  rarplus  by  vearly  drawings,  at  the  price  of  £120. 
Power  will  be  reserved  to  the  Trustees  to 


realise,  at  their  diacretion,  any  securities  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Trust  which  reach  a  premium  of  30  per 
cent  on  the  purchase  price.  Tlie  procct?ds  to  be 
applied  in  like  maaner  with  the  surplus  receipts 
in  the  redemption  of  Certificates. 

Subject  to  any  special  circumstances  calling  for 


n  ^  intended  that  the  Trust  should  continue 
until  all  the  Certificates  have  bejn  tlius  redeemed, 
Rhen  the  Trust  securities  will  remain  for  dUtri- 
Dutlonas  a  reversion.  The  Trust  will  then  be 
wound  up,  and  the  proceeds  be  distributed  pro 
ri  ju  holders  of  the  Coupons  of  Itever- 

purchase  of  the  Telegraph  Cables 
provision  is  made  for  imme- 
dividing  the 

^“tcrost  Coupons,  a  Coupon 
Hold'll. VIP  ®^"‘®  Certificate 

CMh  I  Wifi  attached  to 

be  Reversion  will 

drawn  .*V,®  hH  Certificate  is 

*' 

holdlns  Submarine  Cable 
o'  Ibl.  Treat,  a,  a 


minimum  4  ’  “'waiia  oi  iiiis  i  rust,  at  a 
expense,  obtain  the 


*■  ^  P®*’  ®®“‘-  0“  the 

o  rwi®®,a"t  subacrllH'd. 
f  Distribution  of  risk. 

iTbvnnri?’’  '■®‘*'*">Ption  of  C<‘rtificato8 ; 
an  euCiH*®  •®®®f‘«K  for  liis  property 
i  glinS  it  drawn, 

4.  A  P®**  t>ertl»icRte. 

ths  whrir**  ejentually  divisible  equal  to 
An  his  original  aubscriptlSi 

'jaent  receipts  ‘  “P“  the  subse- 

ptnsea.  ^  ’  *^oJut  only  to  tue  annual  ex- 


Returned  without^  l"'  h"'  *h®  doposifs  will 
••eriiicatei  -n/aVf.at  ‘tfdiictiuii.  and  where  the 
"ppliptl  for,  tlie  auriililitVs  ®*^  ^h'tn  the  inmiber 
t'wsllottce.  *  ‘®n*lu8  deposits  will  b.‘  cr.cllfed  to 


Application  to  be  made  in  the  forms  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  under.  Tlie  payments  as  follows  : 

£ 

On  application . . 

On  allotment . 10 

On  the  rjth  J  uly . 70 


Subscribers  may  anticipate  their  payments  on 
the  davs  wlien  any  of  the  instalments  fall  due, 
and  will  be  allowed  a  discount  at  the  rate  of  £4 


/  /■ 


and  will  be  allowed  a  discount  at  the  rate  of  £4 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Certificates  with  Interest  Coupons,  and 
also  the  Coupons  of  Reversion  attsched,  will  be 
issued  immMiately  after  p.iymeut  of  tlic  final 
instalment. 

A  Draft  of  the  Trust  Deed,  together  with  forms 
of  the  Certificates  and  the  Contract  as  to  tlie  e.x- 
penses,  may  be  seen  at  the  oflicc  of  Messrs  Bax¬ 
ter,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  No.  C  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  Rrospectus  and  Forms  of 
Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  same  address ; 
of  the  Secretary,  at  the  office.  No.  65  Old  Broad 
Street;  and  of  Messrs  Olyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and 
Co.,  Bankers,  No  67  Lombard  Street,  where  all 
subscriptions  must  be  paid. 


JUBMARINE  CABLES’  TRUST. 


GEORGE  SAWARD,  Secretary. 

60  Old  Broad  street,  16th  June,  1871. 


RUPTURES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TT7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effrotive  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  H  E RNIA.  The  use  of 
tlie  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,wliile  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-.MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Slauufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and 
.'ila  Od.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  .318.  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  528.  6d. 
I'ostage  la  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  nayable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 


iJJ  CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cast's  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
7a  6d.,  10a,  and  168.  each.  Postage  6d. 


JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


TVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMAKELLA  RESTORES  the 


AN  AGUA  AMAKELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  ll.\IK  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offers  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  15a  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
Auj^el  passage,  U3  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E  .C. 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe 


rlor  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  nrotects  the  enamel  from  aceny. 


like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  deenv, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Angri  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 


With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  UPPER  MARSH, 
LA5IBETH. 


Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2id.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COill'ANY’S  EXTRACT  of  »leat. 
requiring  Baron  I.icbl^  tlie  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  Ja.-,  being  tlie  only  guaranfi^e  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 


Execlieut  economical  stock  for  soups,  Stiuces, 

Ac. 


SAUCE.-LEA&  PERRINS. 

TOE  “WOSOESTEBSHIBE.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,"  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  fl.irour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRIlf  S*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LE.V  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 


Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— No 

Distrust.— Public  opinion  speaks  in  no 


these  pills  for  purifying  the  blood,  regulating  tlie 
action  of  different  organs,  and  strengthening  the 
human  body  generally.  Holloways  IMlls  have 
gained  a  reputation  for  curing  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and  affections  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  previously  unexampled  in  tlie 
history  of  medicine.  An  important  matter  re¬ 
garding  these  pills  is  that  tiie  invalid,  by  reading 
the  accompanying  "  directions  for  use,"  ran  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  dose,  decide  upon  the  right  diet, 
and  other  accessory  matters,  which  will  render 
him  a  proficient  in  successfully  treating  any 
disorder  or  disease  by  which  he  may  be  threatened 
or  already  assailed. 


The  Subscription  to  this  Trust  in  Shares  of  tlie 
various  Submarine  Cable  Cotnp.'tiiies  is  closed  . 

The  ^Subscription  to  the  Trust  in  Casli  will 
close  on  Wednesday  next,  the  2l3t  inst.,  at  four 
o'clock,  for  both  town  and  country  applications. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


Price  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 
1-  benefits  which  the  science  of .  modern 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 


rv  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
tliat  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 


Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


DINNEFOED'S  FLUID  HAOlfESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DZNNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 


MENTS. 


E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
7lebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 


celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  gc^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  street,  Cavendisit 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—Tlie  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 


XX— Tlie  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Laaetiby. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 


X  and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  paliiiul  excrescences.  i*rice  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  t6»rk— HY— wit^ut  whl<^ 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG  o. 


PUBE  AEBATED  WATEES- 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIH  WATEES, 


Soda.  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED, ‘‘R.  ELLIS  imd  SON,- 
RUTHIN."  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS, Henrietta fetreet, 
Cavendish  square. 
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MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY 

IjIMITEID- 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WnOLBSALE  BT 

JOHN  HcCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

Holiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters, 

83  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

Paesbnt  PniCBS  op  Lonq-Cloih  .Sninrs!  6  for  dOa.  (a  stout  useful  shirt);  6  forSOs.  (medium); 

6  for  638.  (best  quality.) 

New  PATrBRRS  in  Fbench  and  India  Gauze  SmiiTiNOS. 


$ 


SLACK’S,  336  STRAND,  LONDON. 

SLACK’S,  OPPOSlIrE  SOMERSET 
HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  ELECTRO  SILVER. 
SLACK’S  ELECTRO  PLATE  IS  A 

coatinir  of  Sterling  Silver  over 
NickeL 

SLACK’S  ELECTRO  TABLESPOONS. 

38s.  per  Dozen.  Equal  in  W  ear  to 
Steriiug  Silver. 

SLACK’S  DESSERT  SPOONS  OR 

Forks,  308.  per  Dozen.  Equal  in 
Wear  to  Sterling  Silver. 

SLACK’S  ELECTRO  TABLE  FORKS, 

388.  per  Dozen.  Equal  in  Wear 
to  Sterling  Silver. 

SLACK’S  ELECTRO  TEA  SPOONS, 

12s.  and  18s.  per  dozen.  Equal  in 
Wear  to  Sterling  Silver. 

SLACK’S  ELECTRO  CRUET  FRAMES, 

20e.  to  1008.  With  Rich  Cut 
Glasses. 

SLACK’S  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES, 

22b.  per  dozen.  The  Best  and 
Cheapest  in  London. 

SLACK’S  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES, 

16s.  and  208.  per  dozen.  Arc  the 
Best  Quality. 

SLACK’S  CHEESE  KNIVES,  13.s.,  Us., 

16s.  6d.  per  dozen.  All  Balance- 
handles  and  Bent  Make. 

SLACK’S  IMSH  COVERS,  2ls.,  Set  of 
8ix.  Raised  in  Ouc  Fieee.  Handles 
take  off. 

SLACK’S  DISH  COVERS,  Plated 

Handles,  dOs.  Set  of  Six.  Silver 
Fait  cm. 

SLACK’S  FENDERS  AND  FIRE- 

IRONS,  from  10s.  Every  New 
Fatteru  at  the  Lowest  Frice. 

SLACK’S  SETS  OF  KITCHEN  UTEN¬ 
SILS:  Cottage  Set,  £3  Os.  8d., 
Medium  do.,  £8  11s.  Id.,  Large 
do.,  £22  lOi. 

SLACK’S  SEND  ALL  ORDERS 

above  £2  Carriage  free  to  any 
Railway  Station. 

SLACK’S  CATALOGUE  of  ENGRAV¬ 
INGS  and  PRICES  of  the  above 
Articles  Gratis,  or  Free  by  Post 

SLACK’S,  338  STRAND,  LONDON. 
INDIAN  RE6ULATI0N  HELMETS, 

(in  which  there  is  not  any  India-rubber),  and 
every  variety  of  ELL  WOOD’S  PATENT 
AIR  CHAMBER  HATS  and  HELMETS,— the 
only  preventive  of  Sun -stroke, — 
are  obtainable  at 

BBIOGS  &  0  0., 

Comer  of  GRACECIIURCII  STREET  and 
LBADENUALL  STREET. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels, 

Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  4d.  per  Pair. 
Price,  with  Two  Buttons,  23.  Ud.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


'll  TOURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 

iVL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
inuiiediate  Mourning  lK‘ing  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatcliecl 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  e.xpense  whatever  to  tlie 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
('barges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  tlie  W'arehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  ,TAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  tlieir  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimming.^,  from . 14  6 

Making  liodicc  anil  31ounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 7  G 

linking  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  C 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  G 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  G 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lihing  .  I  G 

Sleeve  Lining .  10 

Silk  Facing  .  1  10} 

Petersliam  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  G 

Making  Garibaldi  .  G  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  G 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 


HOW  TO  DYE 

SILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

BONS,  Ac.,  in  ten  miuutcs.  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson’s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours,  6d.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  says :  “  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
J  udson’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  aU.” 

IJREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST ”  (quite  new 
and  reristered)  MACASSARIJTE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX" 

At  38.  3d.,  48  ,  and  Gs.  per  crallon 

Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  ^ 
houses,  " 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash 
Address  in  full—  -  ’ 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY 
_ Cauderaw,  Bordeaux. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUBM 
AXi£S 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  hlaliest 
perfection,  may  be  obUin«l  in  Msk  a^d 
Bottle,  from  Bottlera  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label 
as  other  brands  ^frequently  substitute?  ’ 
BreweriM  —  Edinburgh.  Established  m9 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road  8.  K. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHl7 
Kies,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfeSly  pure  wd* 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brands 
Note  the  words  “Klnahau’s  .  LL^ffisky  “7u 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork.  ' 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDGLIEBS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street.  W. 

BI RMING  H  AM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad  street.  Established  1807.  ’ 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MARION  &  CO.,  22  and  23  SOHO  SQUARE. 

CATALOGUE  of  PORTRAITS, 

Three  Stamps- 

CATALOGUE  of  PICTURES  and  STATUARY, 
Three  Stamps. 

CATALOGUE  of  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN 
SCENERY  and  ARCHITECTURE, 

Four  Stamps. 

Photographs  framed,  motmted,  and  bound  into 
Volumes. 

All  PHOTOGRAPHS  may  be  seen  and  selected 
from  at  23  Sulio  square,  on  the  First  Floor. 

CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 

Invalids,  who  have  been  diaappolnted  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS,  arc  invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
»Ir  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C.8.E.,  Suraeon  Hw- 
trician,  from  whom  maybe  obtaliiM  CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 
villc  street,  I’iccadllly,  London,  W. 

TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay* 

SHABP’3  INVESTMEHT  CIRCffLAR. 
JUNE  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free. 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  For^ 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insursnw,  Gas,  iw, 
Telegraplis,  Banks,  Water  ork^  Mib«. 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocu, 
and  Miscellaneons  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TIIU8TK8, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide.  ^ 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO..  S^k  and  Shw  Broken* 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  185S>. 
Bankers  ;  London  and  Westminster,  Lolh- 
bury,  E.C.  _ _ 

THE  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 

A  Series  of  Papers  by  the 

EEV.  ALFRED  T.  LEE,  LLD., 

now  appearing  in  the 

CHURCHMAN’S  SHILLING  MAGAZINE* 

Published  Monthly  by 
nOULSTON  and  SONS,  65  Paternoster 

Just  published,  price  One 

rpHE  BOW  in  dame  ALWO^ 

J-  CHURCH  SCHOOL;  or.  High, Lo  , 

Broad  ideas  of  Essektiali. 

London  :  HOUL8TON  and  SONS,  65 
noster  row. 
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13  Qrbat  Marlborough  street. 

mugl  &  BLACKETT'S 

new  works. 

«▼  EXPEEIERCES  of  the  WAR 

®\rTWEKN  KBANCE  and  GERMANY. 
5®^AwriHBALD  FORBES,  one  of  the 
®peci^ciIiSp^>ndcnt8  of  the  ‘Daily  News.’ 

..IJuwoTkWm  'be  read  with  unfl^ffiog  in^- 

If  0*2  tr!S  and  remarkaWe.”-Uiiited  Service 

iawork  of  considerable  historical  and 
Forbach,  Sedan,  Paris,  all 

ll^^^imDlied  by  the  mention  of  these  names, 
a  vi^  MMunt  of  in  these  volumes.  The 
diSibed  Sve  been  seized  with  the  eye 

SIT .JSft.  and  are  «*<*“  “ 

Stphically  as  in  a  picture. ’’-Echo. 

UFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  248. 

TITEKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  Illustra- 

The° Times,  May  26.— “Mrs  Harvey’s  book 
fifes  ns  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
ind  romantic  voyages  that  ever  wm  m^e.  Mrs 
Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but  saw  all 
that  ahe  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  We  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of  late  years 
which  ta  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon 
Turkish  household  life.’’ 

VOLS.  3  AND  4  .OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex¬ 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

“Mr  Dixon’s  lively  and  accurate  work.” — 
Timea 

DIARY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  In  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  8vo,  15s. 

“  The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Resident 
that  now  appear  for  the  first  time  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  that  have  had  a  first  success  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary,  and  we  should 
find  it  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare.” — Times. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  GREECE.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  SirTHO.MAS  WYSE,  K.C.B., 
late  British  filinister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Frieuds  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8vo,  156. 

The  LABTE  SHAEERLE7;  being 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble 
Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON.  Second 
Edition.  1  voL,  Gs. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

SaVIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  ‘  Salem 
Chapel,’ Ac.  3  vols. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

*  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

“The  year  has  produced  some  good  stories,  but 
Bmbing  that  deserves  more  thoroughly  than 
Restored  to  be  proclaimed  ‘  the  novel  of  the 
•®wn.  It  stirs  the  reader’s  deepest  feelings,  its 
cutters  are  new,  its  plans  and  incidenta  or&nal. 

JAMES  OOEDON’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

fined  ?n  !!^*®*^*^5*  pleasantly  written,  re- 

»nd  easy  in  style. ’’-Globe. 

Dnww  1*  conceived  and  executed  in  the 

.  The  illustrations  of  society  are 
^terly  and  spiritedly  done, ’’-Post. 

JEXT  generation.  By 

MAGUIRE.  M.P.  3  voS. 

not  care  for  the  political  and 
ita  lemhiann^  ^hls  book  will  readily  accept  it  In 
"HI  andln  It  most  of 
"f  *  “P‘t»l  noTel.  Mr 
illustration  of  the 
ardour. question  with  thoroughness  and 

^nua^n  The  episodes  of  Sir 

•■<1  the  whole  of^p*  electioneering  experiences, 
•pinion,  the  are,  in  our 

s””®'  ey  Maria  M.  Grant 

•  [Just  ready. 


MR  MURRAY’S 


LIST. 


The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  according  to  the  Autho¬ 
rised  Version,  a.d.  1611,  with  an  Explanatory 
and  Critical  Commentary,  and  a  Revision  of 
the  Translation.  By  BISHOPS  and  other 
CLERGY  of  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 
Edited  Jhy  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Exeter.  Vol.  I. ;  The  Pentateuch.  Medium 
8vo,  30s. 


HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in 

NORTH  ITALY.  VENICE,  PADUA, 
VICENZA.VERONA.FERRARA.  MILAN, 
FRIULI,  BRESCHIA,  from  the  14th  to  16th 
Century.  Drawn  up  from  fresh  materials  and 
recent  researches  in  the  Archives  of  Italy. 
By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCA- 
S ELLE.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols. .  8vo.  428. 


THE  NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 


GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART, 

BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 

Author  of  ‘Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,’  and 
*  Red  as  a  Hose  is  She,’ 

Will  be  commenced  in  the  July  Number  of 
THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

HEADr 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


CHRONICLES  of  GOLDEN  FRIARS. 

By  J.  SHERIDAN  LE  FANU,  Author  of 
‘  Uncle  Silas,’  *  Guy  Deverell,’  ‘  Checkmate.* 
&C.  3  vols. 


With  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo,  428.  ROOKSTONE.  By  the  Author  of 


JULIAN  FANE,  A  Memoir.  By 

ROBERT  LYTTON.  With  Portrait  Crown 
8vo. 

WHO  WAS  JUNIUS  ?  The  HAND- 

WRITING  of  JUNIUS.  Professionally 
investigated.  By  Mr  CHARLES  CHABOT, 
Expert.  With  Preface  and  Collateral  Evi¬ 
dence  by  the  Hon,  EDWARD  TWISLETON. 
With  Facsimiles  and  Woodcuts.  4to,  6.36. 

TRAVELS  of  a  PIONEER  of  COM¬ 
MERCE  in  PIGTAIL  and  PETTICOATS, 
on  an  Overland  Joum^  from  China  towards 
India.  By  T.  T.  COOPER,  late  Agent  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Calcutta.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  16s. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  in  the 

EAST  and  WEST.  Six  Lectures  delivered 
at  Oxford  by  H.  SUMNER  MAINE,  Corpus 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  8vo,  98. 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE  :  Researches 

into  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom.  By  E.  B. 
TYLOR,  Author  of  ‘The  Early  History  of 
Mankiud.’  2  vols.,  8vo,  248. 

The  DESCENT  of  MAN,  and  on 

SELECTION  in  RELATION  to  SEX.  By 
CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S.  Seventh 
Thousand.  W ith  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  248. 

OUR  NAVAL  COAST  DEFENCES. 

By  E.  J.  REED,  C.B.  8vo,  Is. 

The  SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN;  or, 

Beauty  of  Form  In  the  Flower  Garden.  By 
W.  ROBINSON,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  ‘  Alpine 
Flowers.’  With  60  Illustrations.  Post  8vo, 
78.  6d. 

SCRAMBLES  among  the  ALPS, 

1860-69.  Including  the  First  Ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn,  and  the  Attempts  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  And  Observations  on  Glacial  Phe¬ 
nomena  on  the  Alps  and  in  Greenland.  By 
EDWARD  WHYMPER.  With  Maps  and 
100  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  21s. 

The  BOOK  of  SER  MARCO  POLO :  the 

Venetian.  Concerning  the  Kingdoms  and 
Marvels  of  the  East.  A  New  English  Ver¬ 
sion.  Illustrated  by  the  light  of  Oriental 
Writers  and  Modern  Travels.  By  Colonel 
HENRY  YULE,  C.B.  With  100  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  2  vols.,  medium  8vo,  428. 

The  WORKS  of  ALEXANDER 

POPE.  Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes. 
By  Rev.  WHITWELL  ELWIN.  Vol.  VIL 
(Correspondence,  Vol.  II.)  With  Portrait. 
8vo,  lOs.  6d.  ' 

The  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES 

of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD;  or,  the  History, 
Geogr^hy,  and  Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Chaldea,  Media,  and  Persia.  By  Rev. 
GEORGE  RAWLINSON.  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  With  Maps  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  3  vols.,  8vo,  428.  [Next  week. 

The  NOVELS  and  NOVELISTS  of 

the  XVIIIth  CENTURY;  in  Illustration  of 
the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.  By 
WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Q.C.,  Author  of 
‘Life  of  Cicero.*  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  MANUFACTURE  of 

RUSSIAN  SHEET-IRON,  with  every  deUll 
of  the  process  illustrated.  By  JOHN  PERCY, 
M.D.,  F.B.S.*  With  lllustrationa  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 

The  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  of  the 

MIDDLE  AGES.  Bv  HENRY  HALLAM. 
LL.D.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  One  Volume. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


JOHN  HUBBAY,  Albemarle  street. 


‘Wild  as  a  Hawk,’  ‘Hester  Kirton,*  Ac.  3 
vols. 

The  LANDLORD  of  “THE  SUN.” 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT,  Author  of 
‘  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,’  *  Martha,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  PEERLESS  WIFE.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,’  Ac. 
3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  OUTBREAK  of  the  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  BjrMM.ERCK. 
MANN-CHATRIAN.  3  vols.,  crown  8va 

JUST  A  WOMAN.  By  Mrs 

EILOART,  Author  of  ‘From  Thistles— 
Grapes?’ ‘Meg,’ Ac.  3  vols. 

Also,  next  week, 

DURNTON  ABBEY.  By  T.  A. 

TROLLOPE,  Author  of  *  La  Beata,’  ‘  The 
Garstangs.’  3  vols. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 

HAYDN;  and  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Life  Below.’ 

Crown  8vo,  price  Ss. 

The  principal  poem  is  founded  upon  facts  con¬ 
cerning  an  early  love  experience  oi  the  musician 
Haydn,  in  connection  with  which  it  portrays  the 
struggles  of  a  young  girl’s  mind,  with  the  motives 
wbicn  influence  her  to  dScide  between  marriage 
and  a  convent  The  book  also  contains  a  prose 
introduction  upon  the  subject  of  poetry,  and  an 
analysis  of  tne  author’s  former  work,  ‘Life 
Below.’ 


“The  artistic  reproduction  of  this  sorrowful 
romance — the  sweet  tender  purity  that  hallows 
the  sentiment  of  the  young  lovers,— the  subtle 
beauty  of  the  words  that  aptly  match  the  sense,- 
all  attest  the  instinct  of  the  tme  poet  and  the 
skill  of  the  natural  versifler.” — Chicago  Post. 

‘‘  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  evidently  the 
work  of  a  poet  of  no  mean  order.’’ — City  Press. 

“The  author  has  considerable  poetic  power, 
and  he  uses  it  with  good  taste  and  discretion. 
The  versifleation  is  excellent,  and  proves  that  the 
poet  is  no  novice  in  his  art.  We  highly  commend 
the  book  to  onr  readers,  in  the  conviction  that  its 
perusal  will  be  both  agreeable  and  instructive.” — 
Guernsey  MalL 

London :  PROVOST  and  CO.,  33  Henrietta 
street,  W.C. 


ANTI-REPUBLICAN  ODE. 

\  ■  ■ 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

An  IMITATION  of  A.  C. 

SWINBURNE’S  ODE  on  the  PRO¬ 
CLAMATION  of  the  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
September  4,  1870. 

“  Mr  Swinburne  is  clever,  but  there  are  others 
■till  more  so.  Among  these  we  are  inclined  to 
class  the  writer  of  this  singularly  effective  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  capital  take-olT.”— London 
Figaro. 

“  This  is  an  extremely  clever  imitation.”- Bath 
Express.  . 

“  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
vivacity  and  earnestness  of  the  piece.”— The 
Queen.  ,  ,,  _ 

“An  extremely  clever  production.  —Dover 
Chronicle. 

London :  PROVOST  and  CO..  36  Henrietta 
street,  W.C.  _ 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready.  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annoally, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  IJ^BST- 
MENTS ;  containing  an  exhaustive  of 

the  British  and  For^  Stock  and  bhare  Md 
Money  Maikets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JUNE  17,  1871 


NEW  SERIES  OF  MR  FROUDE’S  ESSAYS. 

J«tt  pablUhed,  in  One  Yolame,  Sro,  price  ISf., 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

H«MDd  8iri««  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FBOUOE,  M.A..  Ute 
Felloir  of  Exeter  CoUe^re,  Oxford. 

COXTEXT* : 

The  Merchant  and  hia  Wife. 

On  l*roEre<». 

The  Colonies  once  more. 

Education. 

A  Fortnight  in  Kernr.— Part  II. 
England’*  War. 

The  Eastern  Question. 

Scientilio  Method  applied  to  Ilia- 
torjr. 


**We  can  point  to  few  hiatorieal  Ihuehaa  a  hiirh#r  m.iI  * 
workB  which  are  more  delightful,  ^tioh 
cerUinlr  to  none  more  wboleeome.  We  know  that  tbu 
more  accurate,  or  more  true.**—  calculated  to  nroroke  u2? 
Saturday  Kevlew.  denial*  from  min?  J  the‘th 

“A  work  of  great  value  andlm-  younger  itudent*  at  hot 
portance,  being  fr.imedoii  the  results  tJoivi-riitlee,  who  have  been  i 
of  all  the  beat  research  since  the  day*  I***® !?  Mommsen,  and  repav 
of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  and  written  ‘^pcher  with  an  enthutiastic 
in  a  pht'osophic  anti  truly  historical  f?"®”  few  writeri  q 

spirit.” — Fortnightly  Koview.  liistory  of  ages  so  long  past  ha 

“Whether  any  writer  of  Roman  I  pedfe/tbat *in  Vvwy’Ihort*! 
history  is  destined  in  our  own  day  if  J>r  Mommsen  be  noreSSlJ 
to  occupy  the  place  which  Mr  Grote  seded,  this  work  of  Dr  ihiv. 
has  long  filled  with  referoiico  to  take  the  place*  of  the 
Greek  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  in  Roman  history  which  i 
impossible  to  give  a  decided  answer;  his  predecessor  now  hoidA*» 
but  we  can  fearlessly  assert  that  Dr  Hull.  - 

London:  LONGMAN.^,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


Calvinism 

A  Hi  «hTO  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
Father  Newman  on  *  The  Gramm,  r 
^f  Assent.' 

Condition  and  Prospects  of  Protes • 
tantism. 

England  and  her  Colonies. 

A  Fortnight  in  K  rry.— Part  I. 
Becinrocal  D sties  of  8tate  and 


Huhject. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  l‘2s  , 
The  Third  Eoitiox  of  the  FIRST  SERIES. 


NEW  WORK  BY  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.3. 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  14s.,  cloth, 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE ;  a  Series  of  detached  Eijays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews  r» 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  »sTiews.  By 

CONTEXTS : 

1.  The  Constitution  of  Nature.  10.  On  Chemical  Rays  and  th* 

2.  Thought*  on  Prayer  aud  Natural  Structure  and  Light  of  th^ 

Law.  Sky. 

3.  Miracles  and  Special  Providences.  11.  Dust  and  Disease. 

4.  Matter  and  Force.  Addition  to  •  Dost  and  Diseais  ’ 

5.  An  Address  to  Students.  12.  Life  and  Letters  of  Faradsv 

(i.  Scope  and  Limit  of  Scientifle  13.  An  Elementary  Lecture  oa 
Materialism.  Magnetism. 

7.  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagina*  14.  Shorter  Articles : 

tiou.  Slates. 

8.  On  Radiation.  Death  by  Lightning. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848 


CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

IV/TESSRS  CHAPMAN  and  HALL 

lYL  propose  to  publish  in  WEEKLY  PENNY 
NUMBERS,  witli  Two  New  Illustrations,  the 
Novel*  of  the  late  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  Series  will  commence  with  “OLIVER 
TWIST,”  the  first  Number  of  which  wiU  be 
published  on  JULY  1. 

Measr*  CHAPMAN  and  HALL  tmst  that  by 
this  Edition  they  will  be  enabled  to  place  the 
British  Author  of  the 


This  day  is  published,  in  Two  VoU.,  post  8to,  price  248., 

JOURNALS  KEPT  IN  FRANCE  and  ITALY 

18-^8  TO  1852. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  of  the  REVOLUTION  of  1848. 

BY  THE  LATE  NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 

EDITED  BY.  HIS  DAUGHTER,  M.  C.  M.  SIMPSON, 


works  oP  the  most _ _ 

present  day  in  the  bands  of  all  English  Readers. 

Number  One  and  Part  One  will  be  issued  at  the 
same  time. 

Loudon :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Pioea- 
dilly. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 

IN  compliance  with  urgent  applicationi 
from  large  claases  of  readers  interes^  In 
Mr  Carlyle’s  Writings,  to  whom  t^he  eziXinf 
Editions  are  not  accessible  because  of  their  price, 
the  Ihiblishers  have  obtained  Mr  Carhrls 
to  the  iaaue  of  a  Cheap  Edition, 

Library  Volumes  which  have  rwelTsd  hi*  latssi 
revision,  and  which  will  appear  in 

hlOXTHLT  TWO-SHILLIXO  VOLVMMi, 
Small  crown  Sro. 

Volumes  aloaady  published : 
SARTOR  RESARTUS.  1  Vol.,  with  Por¬ 
trait  of  Mr  Carlyle.  [Beaay. 

The  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  3Vo!s. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PlccKtiU^ 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornhill 


This  dsy  is  published,  price  16s., 

The  second  VOLUME  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth, 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.  By 

Vy  the  Rev.  Sir  PHILIP  PERRING,  Bart., 
late  Scholar  of  Triu.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  Uni* 
veraity  Medallist. 

Contents : 

1.  Conformists  and  Non*  7.  The  Baptismal  Ser* 

conformists.  vice. 

2.  A  Hint  to  the  8.  Everlasting  Damua* 

Bishops.  tiou. 

3.  Begulatiou  of  Public  9.  Biblical  Revision. 

Worship.  10.  I'assages  in  the 

4.  Excuses  of  Public  Gospels  Revised. 

Worship.  11.  Gospel  Accounts  of 

5.  Episcopal  Ordina*  the  Resurrection 

tion.  Harmonised. 

6.  Non*Epi8Copal  Ordi*  12  Silver  Filings. 


HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

WRiriEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

The  principal  Contents  of  this  Volume  relate  to— 
The  Orders  in  Connell ;  The  Case  of  the  Prin* 
cess  Charlotte ;  The  Trial  of  the  Queen ;  and 
The  Catholic  Queation. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Vol.  I,  has  been  published, 
price  16s. 

To  be  completed  in  Three  Vols. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day,  in  neat  cloth,  is.  3d., 

Spenser  and  his  poetry. 

Vol.  I.  By  Geo.  L.  Craik,  LL.D.  Fom\* 
Ing  the  thirtieth  volar  e  of  the  cheap  Fortnightly 
e*issue  of  the  ENGLISH  POET8.  Edited  by 
KOHERT  BELL. 

“  The  best  edited  aeries  of  poets  in  the  Ian* 
guage.  "—Bookseller. 

London:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.. 
1 )  8tatioQera’*hall  court. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d.,  cloth, 

SAINT-SIMON  and  SAINT- 

SIMONISM;  a  Cliaptcr  in  the  History  of 
Socialism  in  France.  By  ARTHUR  J.  BOOTH, 
M.A.,  Author  of  ‘  Robert  Owen,  the  Founder  of 
Socialism  iu  England.' 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


18mo,  cloth  limp,  la  ;  free  by  post.  D-  “ 

A  NNO  DOMINI  2071. 

JX  from  the  Dutch  b,i),A 

Indexes,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

V.  W.  BIKKEKS. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG, 

Cheaps  ide. 


Lotdon ;  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  PrintiDg*offloe,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  ot  St  if, 

*J vmc*  XT^ierii  ^  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Georoe  Lapham,  9  Wellington  street,  Straud,  in  the  aforesaid  Coumy. 


